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PUBLISHED BY NORMAN J. COLMAN,| The animal. then, for which I solicit your|fawns ashe could get. Say [ only got five or 
, Epitor anp Proprietor, 97 Chesuut Street, " " * of 
St. Louis. Mo. 


WILLIAM MUIR, assistant EDITOR. 


readers’ careful consideration, is the Stag or|six to start. The next year each of the does 
Red deer, a specimen of which I brought with | might be relied on for an increase of one; and 





ER. bite ees Jedd. me from Jefferson county, some months since, | at and after two years, each might be consider- 
Special Contributors for 1867 whose dressed weight was loO lbs., and it not|ed good fer two, and some three even. The 

K DR. E. S. ae sawoeie. batt oe at that. $ a only attention required being the care of the 
/ FRANCIS GUIWITS. First, then, we will consider its adaptability | ences, and in severe weather a little feed, eay 

A. FENDLER. | to domestication. We all remember the two|hay or oats, much as you would feed sheep. 

COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD old similies—"*As gentle as a lamb,” and as| Each would determine for himself how many 

Is devoted to the promotion of the “wild as a deer.” I bold that the deer, in| he would keep—be it twenty, an hundred or a 

kinds AiricutturaL, HorticutturaL anp Srock|a domesticated state, can be made more near-|thousand. That stock once obtained, the in- 


Is TERESTS OF THE VALLEY OF THE MississiPrl.'jy to resemble the lamb than any other ani-| crease to be disposed of may sately be countell 
{tis issued on the Ist and 15th of every month, in| * . ’ 


=e quarto form, each number containing 16 pages, mak-|™al I know of. “As graceful as a fawn,” is;even with the stock kept. Then venison in- 
ing a volume of 384 pages yearly. Terms—$2.00 per! an accepted axiom. If, then, they are graceful | stead of being one day seven cents per pound 
annum in advance; Four copies, $6; Ten copies $15, | i we tnd “a : a 
and a Premium of Six Coxcorn Grape Vines to any|&"d gentle, here are two inducements to cul-|and the next twenty five cents—would be as 
ove sending the names of Four subscribers and $6;/tivate both their acquaintance and them. But! mutton or beef—say as a minimum of ten cts. 


and Fifteen Concorp Gripe Vines t nding : : 
the eninae 60 Wax Gdbeuas ua" '"8/~ have been met with the question of how 1| per pound or an average of ten dollars a head. 


ADVERTISING TERMS would keep them confined, or protected from] Look at this, and tell me what animal we 
7) hb] Wie P » e 
INVARIABLY CASI IN ADVANCE. my neighbors, who would consider they had a/ have among us that will make such a return 


Our terms wi'l be found very low—cheaper than | right to shoot a deer wherever they found him. | for so small an outlay. 


those of any similar publication in the country, when . ° . . ee a ‘ 
the steod-on be auaived ‘ale ‘alien tate sodsiterd I will dispose of the first question by the An artificial Lick, of which they are very 


tion. We charge for one square, being ten lines deep | statement, that I have seen four different parks| fond, may be made by throwing a bushe} or 





eg a tg mOMaey Res ne <_ in this State, each in a different county, that|two of salt on a moist place in the park. H. 
’ = 4 “ ? - . . > 

For half column, a ae 8.00} were securely kept by a feuce of ten rails, ore 

For quarter column, : 5 # * 5.00! staked and ridered. Sheep Raising Essential to Good 
Local Notices, per line, - - - - 0.50 Farming. 





x Ree Ee | «As for the eecond objection, I fuund that the 
neighbors appeared to take almost as much 





“One thing that struck me very forcibly was 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] sateen auiene bateaen: teen a that all tarmers cestified that sheep raising 
DEER CULTURE. aie : at 3 . was absolutely indispensable to successtul farm- 

the haste with which a neighbor of one of the ing; that their marure was necessary to pre- 
owners came to inform him that one of his|serve the fertility of the soil; and that without 
deer had got out of the park. And why should them the whole kingdom would, in a tew years, 
. : ee be reduced to barienness and sterility. It is in 

they not? Who would think of trespassing 00 | ih5. view that L regard sheep raising in this 
a neignbor’s ground to kill sheep or cows?/country as more important to the ultimate and 
Why then should we expect them to treat deer| permanent vrosperity of the country, than on 
any differently ? account of their profits. Whatever else may 
‘ happen, we cannot permit this virgin soil and 

The next and only question that I can see|these beautiful fields of ours to be reduced to 
the | requiring consideration is, how to get a stock ?| barrenuess by the time they pass into the hands 
and I admit it to be a serious one, but not in |! our children and grand children. Their fer- 


ble. Ti 4 watlentn ae tee tility must be preserved at all hazards, even at 
surmountable. Time and patience that have) i}. ° expense of present profit.”—Lieut. Gov. 


accomplished so much, would bear their usual | Syenton, Ohio. 


I have not seen that any more able pen has 
been enlisted in the cause of the Deer, therefore 
I suppose [ must, as best I may, attempt to 
show how they can be cultivated and made an- 
other profitable link in the chain of domestic 

ur po animals. And just bere let me say, that I do 
not pretend to be very learned in natural history, 
and if I err, shall be pleased at correction. 

The deer so extensively cultivated in 
parks of England, are the Fallow deer, (of 
which I have seena thousand in a herd,) much 


resembling our deer in general outline, though <a ; : 
not quite as large, and having this distinctive (ruit in this case also—though the process at} Sheep keeping is what improves the New 


feature—that their horns are broad and flat| rst must necessarily be slow. I should go/| England hills and the plains of Ohio, where 
—whereas the deer of this region more nearly | bout it in this way: they have been kept for some time. It isa { 
mrs, resembles what is known as the stag, red deer| First, I should select a piece of rouch timber|kindred practice to dairying. Land almost 
or hart—the only variety found wild at this|land, say one or two acres —increasing my | worthless in New York, New England, and 
time in Great Britain, and that only in the| boundary ae [ increased my stock, and inclose | numerous other places, das improved, two, three 
Most mountainous part of Scotland; their|it as above described, without doing anything | aad even ‘our-iold by this method. I have seen 
horns. like those of our deer, are round and|turthertoit. Then, I should seek the nearest |the experience on my own farm and that of my 
spiked, according to their age. hunter I knew of to catch me as many ~ ung] neighbors in the Empire State. 
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SAVE THE CORN BLADES. 
How horses and cattle relish well cured corn 
blades in winter and spring! They make 


Not only is land improved by grazing, but ad- 
joining farms are benefitted by it. The price 
of land is raised in consequence. It needs but 
the dairy and the sheep’ (producing profit all 
the while) to bring the’ latter to“an equality 
with the former. There,is no immediate loss 
by this method, but profit; while the great 
advantage is"reached*afterward by yearly im- 
provement. It is an easy way to enrich land, 
to correct the abuse of (wet) tillage, and to es- 
tablish a man. Where a farm is rich it re- 
tains the fertility—is a profit there; but is the 
greatest gain where land is run, or soil is light. 

I am glad to see the tendency is in the right 
direction. The West 1s awake to its interest. 
There is an increased inquiry for sheep, and of 
the best qualities; and ‘cattle are receiving 
more attention. Those first engaging in the 
enterprise will get the most profit, and a great- 
er increased benefit in the end. HerpsMan. 


oo 


ous food ever enjoyed by them. 
day, or two or three times a week, they form 
an excellent relish for horses. They are very 
healthful food—and, it is said, are excelient for 
the respiratory organs. Many trainers, in pre- 
paring their horses for races, go to great troub- 
leto get nicely cured corn blades for them. 

It is an important.item to be able to cure 
them properly. The leaves should be stripped 
from the stalk after the corn has fairly glazed. 
They should be put in-small bundles that you 
can clasp with your two hands, and left to 
dry. After they are cured they should be 
bound upin bundles and put under shelter on 
an open scaffold, and not in too great a quan- 
tity, or they will heat. They ferment or sweat 
very easily, and must have every opportunity 
to get rid of the moisture by evaporation—but 
if put up in too great quantities they will mold. 

Farmers would do well to save a nice lot of 
well-cured cory blades. The working teams 
will be grateful for the additional dish of food 
to their limited bill of fare. Animals need va- 


riety of food as well as men. In the wild 
state they have the entire vegetable world to 
select their food from—but in their artificial 
condition it is hay and corn or oats and nothing 
else. 





Docs anp Sneerp Betis.—An experienced 
breeder of sheep says, that a number ofsheep 
in any flock wearing bells, will keep away 
dogs. He allows ten bell sheep to every hun- 
dred. When sheep are alarmed, they run to- 
gether in a compact body, and the ringing ofall 
the bells frightens the dogs. In Great Britaia 
and Ireland bells are used by almost every 
owner of sheep. They are useful for keeping 
off dogs and foxes, the latter being very de- 
structive to lambs where this precaution is not 
taken. 











DESIGN FOR A SMALL VILLA. 


The above design shows, in 
the elevation and plan of a 
dwelling, an excellent exam- 
ple of economical arrangement 
—indeed, we scarcely remem- 
ber an instance where so good 
an effect joined to so much 
comfort and convenience, bas 
> been produced at so moderate 
a cost. 
























The plan of the principal 
* floor shows, besides the entry, 
a parlor, a saioon, a dining- 
room, a kitchen and a pantry. 
Not an inch of space is lost: 
and the management of the 
‘stairs and passages in the sec- 
ond story isso complete, that 
: Six good bed rooms are afford 
ed. The exterior, without 
making pretensions to orna- 
mental effect, is well compos- 
ed; the proportions are good, 
the style is well expressed, 
and the whole is altogether 
satisfactory to the eye and 
the judgment. The verandah 
which extends along the front 
of the building, gives an ex- 
pression of great comfort to 
every house, in a climate 
where shelter and repose are 
so necessary in certain hours 
of the day, as in the Middle 
States, and where a verandah 
is therefore as indispensable 
as almost any apartment in 
the dwelling. We think there 
are few examples existing in 
this country of a cottage villa 
combining so much accom- 
modation and in so unexcep- 
tionable a taste. 
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TOOLS AND TOOL HOUSES, 
These, every farmer should have; he can 
get along decently without them ; they are al. 


a grab atthem as if they were the most delici-| most as indispensable as plows, harness, or 
Fed once a} anything else, on the farm. 


They can be taken 
advantage of in rainy days with the greatest 
benefit. There is almost always something 
that needs mending or making. Gates, plow 
handles, plow-beams, harrows, cultivators, 
and a hundred other things could be made or 
mended, if the farmer had the tool house and 
tools. Long and frequent journeys to tie shops 
could be avoided. 

The various tools should have their respec. 
tive places—be hung up with system, so that 
one can put his hand on them in the night as 
in theday. And an embargo must be laid 
against lending. A positive rule must be made 
against it, or in six months the tool house 
will be empty. So many farmers neglect to 
buy tools, and yet need them, and borrow 
them of their enterprising neighbors, that it 
is impossible to keep a set of tools if lending 
is practiced. 

In erecting a tool house, you must have wide, 
high doors, so that gates, hay racks, and other 
large things can be taken in and out. Have 
the room large enough to use the ax to full ad- 
vantage, so as to chop wood, if nothing else 
can be done. It is a good place too to rive out 
clap boards, staves, &c. Have your timber 
sawed to the proper length; and, when cold, 
storiny days come, you and your hands are not 
out of a job. 

There are always about the house a great 
many patching jobs needed, such as hooping 
barrels, tubs, &c.—and with hoop poles on hand 
such jobs also can be attended to. 

Every farmer will find a commodious tool 
house, and a good set of tools of the greatest 
advantage. 


<>< 
at 





To Keep Trres on Wuerts.—Hear a practi- 
cal man on this subject: “I ironed a wagon 
some years ago for my own use ; before putting 
on the the tires I filled the felloes with linseed 
oil; and the tires have worn out and were 
never loose. My method is as follows: I use 
a long cast-iron heater, made for the purpose; 
the oil is brought to a boiling heat, the wheel 
is placed on a stick, so as to hang in the oil, 
each felloe an hour. The timber should be dry 
as green timber will not take the oil. Care 
should be taken that the oil is not made hotter 
than a boiling heat, orthe timber will be burn- 
ed. Timber filled with oil is not susceptible to 
injury by water, and is rendered much more 
durable by this process.” 





Frreproor Wash ror Suincies.—A wash 
composed oflime, salt, and fine sand or wood 
ashes, put on in the crdinary way of white- 
washing, renders the roof fifty per cent. more 
secure against taking fire from falling cinders, 
in case of fire in the vicinity. It pays the ex- 
pense a hundred fold in its preserving influence 
against the effects of the weather. The older 
and more weather-beaten the shingles, the more 
benefit derived. Such shingles generally be- 
come more or less warped, rough, and cracked: 
the application of the wash, by wetting the 
upper surface, restores them at once to their 
original or first form, thereby closing up the 
space between the shingles; and the lime and 
sand, by filling up the cracks and pores in the 
shingle itself, prevent its warping. 
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KILL THE WEEDS. 


April was a busy month with the farmer, in 
preparing his ground and planting the seed of 
his various crops, and May will still tax his 
energies and patience, if he does justice to his 
crops and keeps ahead of the weeds. Weeds 
always have the start of the farmer. They are 
planted and ready with the first genial rays of 
spring to come forth, and will contend for the 
mastery throughout the season. Our warm 
springs and hot summers are peculiarly favor- 
ableto the growth of weeds on our rich West- 
ernlands. To subdue weeds they must be ta- 
ken when young. One man will easily destroy 
the weeds upon an acre of ground in a day 
while they are small, which would require the 
work of four men when they are large. Be- 
sides, weeds overshadow and choke the crop 
and drink up the very elements of its subsist- 
enceand growth. With the improved imple- 
ments of the present day, the farmer can much 
more easily subdue the weeds than he could in 


: earlier times when his tools were limited to the 
| plow and the hoe. 


The method now practiced by most good 


' farmers in the first dressing of corn and pota- 


toes, is worthy to be recommended and widely 
This consists in harrowing the 
ground after planting, with the two-horse-har- 
If the ground were well rolled or har- 
rowed—as it always should be after it was 


| plowed—the young plants sustain no injury 
from being crushed or covered with clods by 


the operation, while the weeds are entirely 
eradicated, and the land is left light and porous 
and in the best possible condition to communi- 
cate the heat, air and dews tothe roots of the 
growing plants. 

For potatoes, the harrow may be used with 
The harrowing should be done 


aninch of the surface, or before many are to 
Corn should be har- 
rowed when itis about three or four inches 
high. If the triangular’ harrow is used, the 
two forward or middle teeth should be removed; 
ifa square harrow is used, the teeth should be 


s removed so as to leave a clear space twelve 


inches wide through the centre on the line of 
draft. In harrowing, let the horses walk each 
side of the row. 

A thorough dressing in this way will give the 
crop such a start of the weeds that the subse- 
quent work is comparatively trifling. 

These may appear like simple directions to 
those who have long practiced them; but there 
are still many farmers who have not learned 
the value of this method of cultivation. 





Soor anp Cuarcoan Dust ror Manvure.— 
Soot makes an excellent manure, as it contains 
4 quantity of ammoniacal salts. It is best 
used in the liquid form, and may thus be ap- 
plied to flowers and garden plants. Experi- 
ments alone will determine how large a quan- 


tity must be applied to plants. Charcoal dust 
8 not only a fertilizer from its inherent quali- 
lies, but an absorbent of carbonic acid gas 
from the atmosphere, and thus tends greatly to 
aid the growth of vegetables. It is therefore 
Valuable as akind of manure. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Management of the Apiary for May. 
If hives for new colonies have not already 

been made—make and paint them without de- 
lay, asswarms often desert hives on account 
of the offensive smell of fresh paint. Destroy 
the worms that may occasionally be found 
about the entrance, as one destroyed at this 
season of the year will prevent its producing a 
numerous progeny by becoming a Moth Miller 
which may lay thousands of eggs. Shoulda 
stock be found to be queenless, break it up, and 
unite it with a weak stock having a queen— 
(directions are given in the Bee Neeper’s Text 
Book.) A few weeks before swarming, it is well 
to get the strong stocks to commence in the 
boxes. Put on only one box atatime, after 
putting in some guide combs, by dipping small 
pieces of comb in melted beeswax nearly cool 
and applying the comb quickly to the top ot 
the honey box, when it will adhere, and en- 
courage the bees to commence early in the sur- 
plus honey boxes. K, 





THE PRESERVATION OF TIMBER. 

The article of timber, so important in all 
our rural operations, is continually forcing it- 
self on our attention. The cost of maintaining 
posts for fences, arbors, buildings, vineyard 
trellis and stakes—is a 


heavy drain on the 
purse, and sadly interferes with our ideas of 
permanency. 

The artificial preservation of timber from de- 
cay, is rapidly becoming a necessity with us. 
Cedar is searce and high priced—indeed, it is 
doubtful if, at this day, there are as many ce 
dar trees as grape vines in our State. Chesnut 
there is not—and attention is but being awa- 
kened to the importance of its introduction 
as atimber tree into our State. The Post and 
White oaks are rapidly disappearing, with but 
small appreciation of their real value, and they 
in their natural condition are far from meeting 
the requirements of the case in point of dura 
bility. 

We wanta simple, cheap, and expeditious 
method of giving durability to our timber; and 
if it can be of such a character as to render 
our soft and common timbers suitable for these 
purposes—very much will be gained. 

We have undertaken a series of experiments 
with a view to decide this point if possible. 
and call attention to some points so as to ex- 
cite to further and continued experiment. We 
wish to compare the durability of Cedar witb 
White and Red Oak, Hickory, Ash, Elm, Pine, 
Maple, Willow, and other light woods in their 
natural condition, and after being prepared by 
the use of salt, gas-tar, sulphate of copper and 
Burnettizing. 

Careful experiment seems to favor the idea 
that our soft woods—those that are free from 
acid, like the oak; and from rosin, like the 
pine—will absorb metallic salts most readily, 
and this will be of great importance if clearly 
demonstrated. 

A Strong Salt Brine has been found of great 
service; but the time it takes for the satura. 
tion of the timber, and the quantity of salt re 








quired, and whether it will last as long after 








this preparation as after some others, is open 
to farther tests. In localities where salt springs 
exist, it may be found the most economical 
substance to use, and it would be of great value 
to persons thus situated to undertake experi- 
ments with a view to decide these points. 

Sulphate of Copper, has been long before the 
public, and the results have so far been satis- 
factory. Experiments as to the best methods 
for extracting the sap of the wood and inject- 
ing a solution of sulphate of copper, has been 
tried and succeeded. But we want simplicity— 
the dispensing with nice chemical combina- 
tions and complex mechanical forces. We 
have tried it with good results, by using a 
tank of two inch pine’ plank, with the joints 
fitted with red lead; of the size required, either 
to take in the whole post, or only three feet at 
the low end. If the tank is required to be 
large, iron straps or glands will be needed: if 
small, wooden stays will do. Dissolve the sul- 
phate of copper in warm water, so as to make 
the solution sufficiently strong. It has been 
made of various strengths, using from 1 fh sul- 
phate to 100 ths. of water —to 12} tbs. sulphate 
to 100 ibs. of water; this last strength forms a 
nard deposit that does not penetrate the tim- 
ber well—different kinds of timber requiring 
different strengths. Oak does not take it 20 
well as the softer woods, and will require in 
posts from forty to one hundred hours, varying 
with the timber, &c. 

From experiments made years ago, we have 
much faith in this. Oak and ash timbers thus 
prepared were guaranteed in bridge work for 
thirty years. ‘To set the posts in a boiler and 
boil foran hour; then withdraw the fire and 
let cool slowly for seven hours in thesolution, bas 
been found very good. A tank for cold solu- 
tion, four feet by two, and three and a half 
feet deep, can be made at an outlay of about $8. 
A boiler, same as described below, will be 
Sulphate of copper costs 

The cost per post about 


more expeditious. 
now $16 per 100 ths. 
23 cents. 

Gas Tar has been extensively used and with 
good effect, by boiling the end of the post for 
three to five minutes. A sheet iron boiler 
twelve inches diameter and three feet deep, to 
hold one post, costs $3—but this is too frail for 
common rough use. 

From recent inquiries we find that a No.1 
boiler plate, elliptical boiler two and a half feet 
long, ten inches wide and three feet deep, got 
up in-the best style, will cost $54: this would 
be best, but is too high. Messrs. Lunday, 
Scanlon and Murphy, of St. Louis, were most 
obliging in our inquiries. A cast-iron boiler 
of same dimensions, will cost $8 to $12. There 
are at present no boilers cast of the best form 
—the common agricultural boiler being too 
wide and too shallow; but if there was a de- 
mand for a given size and form, they can be 
made, The size described will be found con- 
venient, as economizing tar, permitting time to 
let the tar penetrate, and keeping the operator 
constantly employed. Gas tar costs $6 per 
barrel; the posts will cost 1} to 2 cents each. 

Burnettizing is a patented mode of preserving 
timber: but, not meeting the agent, cannot give 
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details, but find that the cost would be about 


2} cents per post. The patent right and ma- 


ehinery used will, however, prevent its being | 


employed on a small scale, and in those very 
places it would be of most value, and shipping 
timbers to and from a distant factory would 
taise the cost too much. We will notice this 
process in detail at another time. A.E. 


+ee 


{Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
Management of the Honey Bee. 


The Miller is the greatest enemy of the honey | 


bee. Queenless colonies and weak stocks easily 
fall a prey to it: the former are sure to be de- 
stroyed unless you rescue them, and the latter 
seldom escape, if the moth once gets a foothoid. 
Where the larve of the bee-moth has come to 
maturity, and once spun its cocoon and gone 
into the chrysalis state, in or about the hive, 


the probability is that, if they be at all numer } 


ous, the next generation will overpower the 
colony. Their increase is so rapid, that they 
seem to come like weeds from the soil. If 
you would save your bees from their ravages, 
you must commence in early spring. Now is 
the time to destroy the pest. Look under the 
edges of your hive, where it rests on its stand, 
early every morning; raise the hive and kill 
every worm you can find. 
to think that the worms have gone up into the 
combs, blow a little smoke among the bees, 
carry the hive away from its stand, place it on 
hard, smooth ground oronatable or plank, and 
beat it as when driving bees, and the worms 
will crawl out from the combs and fall down 
where you can killthem. This is the best you 
can do with the common box hive; and if the 
bottom board is fast, you had better pry it off. 
If you find dead, immature bees lying near the 
entrance to the hive when vou visit it in the 
morning, you may be pretty sure there are 
worms at work among the combs. And as 
they destroy large numbers of unhatched brood 
in their course, it would be well to transfer the 
combs and bees from all common hives in 
which they bave become numerous, to some 
form of movable comb hive. You will thereby 
save your colony and get rid of the worm, if 
you are diligent thereafter. 

When you transfer, do not forget to unite 
two weak colonies into one, as you will thus 
save yourself an immense amount of care in 
hunting for worms, and you will have the addi- 
tional pleasure of seeing your colony prosper. 

W. C. Conpir. 


If vou have reason 





Viratity or Sreps.—Seeds—some of- which 
had been exposed for a half hour to a tempera- 
ture of —5Y° centigrade, and others for twenty 
minutes to one of —110°, vegetated when 
sown in spring as well as the seeds of the same 
species which had been protected from cold. It 
results that the greatest cold we can produce 
does not destroy or even enfeeble the vitality 
of seeds [when dry. | > 





Tae Sournern Farmer is a beautifully illus- 
trated monthly of 16 pages, quarto, devoted to 
the interests of the Farmer, the Fruit Grower, 
the Gardener, the Stock Raiser, the Inventor, 
and Manufacturer, while every Housekeeper 
will find it an invaluable companion. Sub 
script) »n price $2 peranuum., in advance. Pub- 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World. } 
SNAKES. 
BY A FENDLER, ESQ. 


| [ CONCLUDED. 


| On the very important question of antidotes 
‘or remedies against the bite of rattlesnakes, it 


inay be said that they all ean be reduced to aj} 


few simple ones. | 
In the human frame, most eases of the bite 


joccur on an extremity of the limbs, either the} 
| foot or the fingers. 


Hence, in these instances, | 
ja ligature is easily applied, by tying a piece of 
lsmall cord, ora strip of cloth, tightly above 


lthe wound; and if it be done immediately, be- 


fore the venom has a chance to circulate, ean- 
| not be otherwise but useful. But it has to be 
idone within a few moments after the bite, for 
{the action of the poison is sometimes so quick 
|that the person faints while yet endeavoring 


'to kill the snake; or, he walks for some dis- 


jtanee and “suddenly finds his limbs giving way 


under him.’ 


Another 
the wound, seems to be less effective, the wound 


remedy—to suck the poison from 


from the serpent’s fang being so narrow as not 
easily to admit the poison to return through 
this channel by suetion. It has been proved 
mere than once that the venom of the rattle- 
snake is harmless when taken into the stomach 
and that it may be swallowed with impunity. 
Hence no danger is to be apprehended from 
sucking the wound ofa rattlesnake bite, provi- 
ded the mouth contains no scratch or abrasion. 

The most reputed antidote, and the one 
which has justified its 1epute by the most be- 
The great 
|prostration of body and mind peculiar to a 
| person bitten, points to the free use of stimulus 


neficent results is alcoholic stimulus. 





‘as the proper remedy. ‘When this is given,” 
isays Dr. Mitchell, ‘and is successful in raising 
the pulse, the result is commonly a rapid and 
easy cure, but the amount of alcoholic fluids! 
necessary to secure even partial intoxication is 
scarcely credible. Quarts of brandy have been 
thus taken by delicate femalesand mere child- 
ren without injury.” In confirmation of this 
I will state that in coming home from Santa 
Fe I traveled in company with a Canadian 
mountaineer, who then having just recovered 
of a rattlesnake inflicted some 
assured me that, as soon as bit- 


from the bite 
time previous, 
ten, he drank in succession two quarts of whis- 
ky before he became intoxicated. The popu- 
lar belief is: that in order to be saved from the 
fatal operation of the poison complete intoxica- 
tion is necessary. But persons already in a 
state of intoxication when bitten, have a poor 
chance for recovery—and cases are on record 
where intoxicated persons have died from the 
bite of the rattlesnake. 

The fatal effect of the rattlesnake poison is 
most rapid on birds; next on quadrupeds, and 
considerabiy slower on frogs and other reptiles. 
Rattlesnakes bitten by their own species, or 
made to bite themselves, live in apparently 
to days 
longer, and then die suddenly from the effect 
of the bite. 


good health for fourteen seventeen 


Snakes generally have a great tenacity of 
lite—and a popular belief is in vogue that the 








body if cut in two does not cease to shoy 
This te 
nacity of lile, however, is not found in gi 


symptoms of life until after sunset. 


snakes, and is of different degrees in differen, 
individuals of even the same species. For] 
have killed rattlesnakes by a few blows ove 
the head, which, within two or three hours 
after ceased to exhibit any signs of life. | 

On the other hand, instances are on record 
where, immediately after the head of the rattle. 
off, the 
showed considerable activity and energy fo 
some time. If in this condition, ‘‘when the 
body is yet fresh, we sieze the tail, the bleeding 


snake had been cut headless trunk 


end of the headless trunk in its effort to strike 
at the offending hand, sometimes executes the 
returning movements with such precision as to 
hit savagely the hand before it can be with 
drawn.” 

“In one or two instances,” says Dr. Mitch. 
ell, “persors who were ignorant of the possibil- 
ity of this movement, have been so terrified a 
the blow which greeted them, as to faint on the 
spot. To hold thus the headless snake, has 
been made a test of firmness in some parts of 
the West; and few have been found composed 
enough to retain the tail until the innocent but 
ghastly stump struck the hand.” 

Besides the ‘rattlesnake proper,” there are 
two more venomous serpents to be found east 
One is the Massasanga 


” 


of the Missouri river. 
or Prairie rattlesnake; the other, the copper 
head snake. The bite of the former is less 
poisonous than that of the common large rat- 
tlesnake, and rarely sufficient to produce death 
in the largeranimals. The bite of the copper 
head is equally to be dreaded with that of the 
large rattlesnake. ‘This reptile, however, is 
comparatively rare. 

The bite of the non-poisonous snakes is en 
tirely harmless, and its etleet no more to be 
dreaded than the puncture of a pin. 

The Blowing Viper, also called Spreading 
Adder, I found last summer in Fox Creek Bot 
tom. It is said to be quite harmless and in 
offensive—but when alarmed and fearing an 
attack, it assumes a most threatening and ve 
The head and upper part 
of the body at once flatten and spread out to 
twice their usual width, accompanied by 4 
It then looks as 
if the spreading parts were swelling with venom 
and rage, and hence the poor creature in trying 
by assuming a repulsive appearance to frighten 


cious appearance. 


number of successive hisses. 


away its persecutors, brings down upon itself 
a more speedy death. 

As it seems to be a universal practice to ex 
terminate snakes wherever found, we have no 
means of judging of the amount of service 
which they are capable of rendering the farm 
er by destroying noxious grubs, bugs and bee- 
tles, besides rats, mice, young rabbits, ground 
squirrels, moles and gophers, all more or less 
damaging to his crops. By its peculiar shape 
of body, the snake is especially fitted to drag 
the abovenamed animals from their narrow 
walks and from small crevices of rocks where 
nothing else but a snake can get at them. 

Ever. persecuted and forced back to less it 
habited tracts, as the snakes now are, they 40, 


1367. 
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no doubt, efficient service in checking, at least 
to some extent, the spreading of a countless 
host of the farmers’ enemies. 

Coming thus to reflect upon it, I cannot help 
regretting having heretofore killed many an 
innocent snake that might have been useful to 
me if allowed to live. They certainly were 
placed, not without a beneficent design, in the 
position which they now occupy in the econo- 
my oflife; and it is high time to discriminate, 
as we do with birds, between the useful and the 
mischievous; to encourage the former and 
check the latter. 
whether snakes have any redeeming qualities 


Let us first try to find out 


of usefulness, that would plead tor our own in 
terest to spare their lives, before carrying out 
our :chemes of indiscriminate slaughter. 

Iam free to acknowledge that, hitherto, I Ja 
bored under a prejudice with regard to wasp- 
similar to that against snakes. Last summer. 
however, | found out, that what IT had, on ac- 
count of a poisonous sting, considered as enc- 
mies, were really most faithfal friends in hel; - 
we to pick off from the leaves of my tobace 
field thousands of caterpillars known by the 


” Thus, these little 


name of **tobacco worms. 
cieatures, by their efficient and voluntary aid 
Ihave no doubt saved half of my crop, and 
imposed upon me aduty of good will toward: 
them of which I shall not be torgetful. 


- - —_———- @-- 


MULE RAISING. 

There are various branches of husbandry and 
ttock raising that farmers can engage in which 
aremore or less remunerative as a business. 

Some of these are keeping sheep, raising cat 
tle, making cheese and butter, and raising horses, 
and lastly raising mules. It is of the last] 
wish to say a few words. Mules cannot super 
sede the use of horses only in certain kinds of 
service. The mule is a hardy, tough, patient 
and easily kept animal, and has more endurance 
than horses average. 

What kind of a farm should a farmer have 
toengage with suecess in the mule business? 
Afarm and lands adapted to sheep are the best 
for mules. The sheep and mule business gi 
well tovether. Let us examine how it will be 
likely to be remunerative, and no doubt pay 
better than any other branch of stock raising 

Supposing that a man owns a jack, and hires 
Within his neighborhood the use of twenty 
mares, at twenty five dollars each ; to have the 
mules delivered sound at the age of four and a 
half months. 

No outlay would be called for until eighteen 
months, say from the first of April, then he 
would want five hundred doliars to pay for the 
mules, and as much hay as would keepso many 
calves through the winter ; or, which for mules 
ig equally good. an equivalent of straw or corn 
fodder. The next summer 
grow and do well on any parture that sheep 
could live on, and even on woods pasture. The 
twenty mules would not want a territory larger 
for pasture than one hundred and fifty sheep 
This season the same number of mares should 
be hired if the farmer has territory enongh. 


the mules would 


When the mules are fifteen or eighteen months 
old, their points begin to be manilested, and 





hey should be mated according to color, size, | 


they can be paired off and partially broke. 


disposition, travel, kc. The next spring, when 





two years old, they would be ready for market, | 
vrany time thereafter, and perhaps some of} 
them the fall previous, when eighteen months | 


old. 


The farmer would now have from two to} 


against fever, and some horses acquiring a fond- 
ness for the taste of it will drink when they 
otherwise would not touch a drop. ‘This is an 
advantage in the case of light feeders, as they 
are generally horses that drink but very little, 
and if we can coax them to imbibe more fluid 
their appetite will be increased in a proportion- 
ate rauio, and better condition result. The 


}amount that each horse can be restricted to can 


three theusand dollars worth of mules to turn 
off every vear, after the first year and a half.— | 


| Ohio Farmer. 





Horse Department. 


WATERING TROTTERS. 
Preceptor.—We ended the conversation, when 

[ was here before, by a few remarks on watering | 
iorses in training, We will reconsider it pre 
ious to going to the stable. The quantity of | 
the fluid has to be closely scrutinized as that ot 
the food we give, and, trom the very cleanest 
holding matter in solution that is detrimental, 
there will be danger in giving that, if we are 
iware of it, containing these properties, and | 
using something to correct the bad effect. Rain, | 
river and spring water are the kinds in use for} 
The first, if it receives no admixture 
rom the roof that collects, or the receptacle 
that receives it, is pure. This fact has led 
many to believe that it is superior to others 
for horses.in training. Without absolutely 
lenving that to be the case, | am led to believe 
that ‘‘harder” water may be equally as 
zood, and perhaps better in some instances. 
When we find the osseous frame work of the 
horse is composed of material which wa‘er 
sometimes ho!dsin solution, and which the ani 
mal has to obtain from the food it gets, may 
not the structure be easier built or wants re 
aired by a further proportion of the material 
eing contained in the drink? I have seen 
horses in like good condition when trained on 
soft or hard water; and more danger arises in a| 
sudden change from the one accustomed to, if 
even the change is to thatof a better quality. 
the system having adapted itself to the kind in 
use. This is so well known that we trequently 
see a supply of water taken with a horse, when 
the conveyance was a good deal of expense and 
rouble: and this has been used as a very strong 
argument intavorof rainwater. B- he var ou- 
tracks building cisternsthe drink would be iden 
teal, and the danger of a change done away 
with. I have fonnd in my practice that. when 
circumstances compelled me to a change. all! 
langer was obviated by adding a handtul of 
inseed meal. gradually decreasing it as the use 
if the new kind was continued. I can hardly 
vive satisfactory reasons why the re-ult should 
be, only that the mucilage defends the stomach 
trom the corrosion of foreign matter, and thus 
neutralizes its effects. Water is benefitted by 
being exposed to the sun and air, and when 
using from close wells or covered cisterns, I 
always allow it to stand long enough to be 
changed, and approach nearer the temperature 
of the atmosphere. The temperature of the 
water is also of importance, and when at times 
that of the blood is the proper heat, there are 
others when it will not do to be the least tepid 
hut must be reguiated to what will benefit the 
horse to drink, The acidulating of water by 
the nse of the best tartaric acid, I have found 
beneficial, as in the gase of sweating to guard 





horses, 








' . 
jonly be told by careful experiment, and the 


mean between an inordivate drinker and those 


; . no 
whose thirst seems easily satisfied would not te 


a proper mark to guide us. I have found in 
both cases that trequent watering was the best 
plan. With those that would drink too much, 
| only put into the bucket the amount they are 
to have, and not being allowed to distend them- 
selves, they soun become accustomed to the re- 
striction. The others will, porbaps, not drink 
at all without the bucket is tull, and some will 
not touch it unless it is setdown, and they can 
take it unobserved. The same caution must 
be practised not to have too much water in a 
horse’s stomach before their fast work is given, 
as to fill it with grain and hay. A _ pailful of 
water, given a little while before a race, will ef- 
fectually stop a horse from winning, if his eo™- 
petitors are anywhere near him in speed. This 
shows that exertion is impeded, and the race 
may not only be lost, but serious injury arise 


|ftrom pushing the animal to do. or try to do 


more than he can. I have spoken of the plan 
of giving horses water after their work by small 
quantities at a time, while they were walking. 
in signifying my custom of following anuther I 
do not decry this entirely, but would follow it 
under certain circumstances, as when delicate 
horses would drink better than if we waited till 
the expiration of the walk. Horses may be 
very much fatigued after a hard race, and re- 
quire something to support them while they are 
taking their walk that should always be given 
till the tumult in the blood wholly, or at least 
partially, subsides, A few. swallows of water 
are very refreshing, but not so good as the same 
quantity of oatmeal gruel; o1, should a horse 
ve washy, I would use wheat flour, attording 
nourishment as well as refreshment. We often 
see a great deal of fuss made, sponging and 
washing a horse’s mouth and nostrils atter the 
scoring has commenced. Some grooms pride 
themselves on the dexterity with which they 
handle the sponge and bucket, and many a 
grecnhoru watches the process with a good deal 
of awe, considering it has much to do with the 
horse’s going fast. Ona very hotday and when 
the track is dusty, to keep the mouth from be- 
ing parched and remove the dust from the nos- 
irils is essential. When that is accomplished 
turther swashings are unnecessary, aud what is 
needless are wrong. 

Pupil.---How would you arrive at the correct 
knowledge of the quantity of water a_ horse 
onght to have. in one that was inclined to drink 
tov much and had to be restricted? 

Preceptor —By gradually decreasing the 
amount, andas long as be looked and fed well 
there could be no injury. Butit the restriction 
produced a decline of appetite, it would show 
that the system required more fluid than he 
was getting, and the quantity woud have to be 
increased. Habit has a great deal to do with 
this, asin everything else, and the force of eus- 
tom alone may lead a horse to drink more than 
he needs. When the plan is followed of allow- 
ing horses to drink from a trough in a yard, or 
a running stream or pond, the amount of water 
can be only guessed at, and isa way of pro- 
ceeding that Ido not favor. When adopted, 
the capacity of swallowing ought to be found 
out by observing the number of swallows a 
horse takes in drinking a certain quantity of 
water, so that we can tell about what he bas 
taken when thus watered. There is a great 
difference in the swallowing capacity amongst 
horses. Some of them willempty a three gallon 
bucket in forty swallows, while others will re- 
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quire seventy or eighty “‘go downs” for the 
same amount. As in the case of ring watering, 
I would only allow a horse to drink from 
a trough, stream, or pond when he could 
not be induced to drink as well from the pail. 
This remark, of course only applies to those 
who do not drink water enough, and require to 
be humored to coax them to take it.—[ Tuy, 
Field and Farm. 





a oe 
ST. LOUIS TROTTING PARK. 


The first regular trotting race of the season 
came off over the grounds of the St. Louis Trot- 
ting Park Association April 25, and was wit 
nessed by a large number of our most respecta- 
cle citizens who admire the noblest of all ani- 
mals, the horse, and delight in the sports of 
the trotting turf. The race was mile beats, 
three in five, to harness, for a club purse of fifty 
dollars, and had closed on the evening previous 
with four entries, as follows: Dan Callahan, 
Bally, Fleetfoot and Lady Morris, all of whom 
put in an appearance. The horses were so 
evenly matched, that in pool selling they were 
favorites by turns. The race was oue of the 
most exciting and warmly contested ever wit- 
nessed on that track, and ifthe gentlemen com- 
posing the St. Louis Trotting Park Association 
will continue to give (and we feel assured it is 
their intention to do so) a succession of just, 
honorable and fairly contested races as that of 
yesterday, their track will soon become the 
most popular in the country, and be the resort 
of gentlemen who have been compelled to with- 
draw their support from the trotting turf owing 
to the dishonest dealings of knavish horsemen. 
The members of this association are gentlemen 
well known in our midst, and they assure us 
that it is their intention to use every honorable 
endeavor to raise the trotting turf from beneath 
the cloud under which it has so Jong rested in 
St. Louis. By giving such races, and conduct- 
ing them in the same honorable manner, they 
are bound to succeed. 

Although it is almost to early in the season 
for horses to be in proper fix, the horses yester- 
day come tothe score in very good condition, 
and it required seven heats to decide the race— 
the first heat being taken by Fleetfoot, the sec- 
ond and third by Bally, the fourth and fifth by 
Dan, the sixth a dead heat between Dan and 
Fleetfoot, and the seventh and last heat being 
taken by Dan. The winner isa fine and pow- 
erful bay horse, owned by Mr. James Lupe, and 
handled by Frank Redfield; he is a little too 
much in flesh at present, but will soon be in 
condition to mark the time much lower than 
he did yesterday. Bally is owned and driven 
on the road by Captain Mondell; the ribbons 
were held ever him in the race yesterday by 
Jack Carlin, a trainer and driver of experience 
and skill, Fleetfoot is a fine bred roan horse, 
and when at himself has landed under the 
string in 2:43. Lady Morris is a beautiful and 
powerfully limbed bay mare, owned and han- 
dled by Mr. Charles Morris. She shows oc- 
casional bursts of speed truly astonishing for a 
horse that has only been in training fora couple 
of weeks; and with proper care and judicious 
handling she will yet make her mark on the 
trotting turf, 

FIRST HEAT. 

With the exception of Bally, who was two or 
three open lengths in the rear, the horses got 
off well together. On the first turn Fleetfoot 
swung into the lead, closely folloved by Dan 
and the sorrel, the mare off her feet. Theroan 
horse never made a skipin the heat, and led the 
party to the score in 2: 49. 

SECOND HEAT. 
The send off was very fair. On the turn the 
roan again pulled into the lead, but Dan made 
lay, lapped and carried him off his feet, and 
e was successively passed by Bally and the 
mare. On the back stretch Bally went for Dan 
and gave him the go-by, After passing the 


skirmishing in the rear. After entering the 
home stretch Bally made a rush, collared and 
showed daylight between himself and Dan, and 
led the party home in 2:47}. 

THIRD MEAT. 

They got off allin a bunch. On reaching 
the first turn the roan was up, and the mare 
took the lead, closely pressed by Bally and Dan. 
She behaved herself beautifully, and trotted for 
life and death, until swinging into the last turn, 
when she made a fearful break, and before she 
could be settled down to her work the others 
had all shot past her, Bally turning into the 
home stretch first, and leading the party home 
handily in 2: 482. 

FOURTH HEAT. 

Dan took the lead on the first turn, and kept 
it to the score, followed closely by Fleetfoot and 
Bally, the mare acting badly all the way through 
and barely saving her distance. ‘Time, 2:47. 

FIFTH HEAT. 

This was a repetition of the preceding heat, 
Dan taking the lead and keeping it tothe end. 
The mare broke to a standstill on the first quar- 
ter, and showed onthe wrong side of the red 
flag. Time 2:45. 

SIXTH HEAT. 

Dan again took the lead at the old place, and 
kept well in front until reaching the home 
stretch, where the roan let out a link and col- 
lared him, and they came up the stretch and un- 
der the string neck and neck, making a dead 
heat, Ballyright withthem allthetime. Time, 
2:463. 

SEVENTH HEAT. 

The send off was as fine as it possibly could 
have been—the horses being all in a bunch to- 
gether. Before reaching the turn Bally made 
a skip and dropped behind; on makingthe first 
turn the roan gave Dan a shake and took front 
place, but Dan would not stay shook, and went 
at him with a will and carried him off his feet, 
giving him a nasty shake in turn; the roan 
quickly settled down to his work, and struggled 
for his lost position, but could not get it, Dan 
beating him tothe score by hardly half'a length, 
in 2:45. 

The spring meeting of the Association will 
commence on or about the 12th of May, and 
from the number of horses at present in train 
at the Abbey, and Mound City tracks, trotting 
sports of an unusually exciting and interesting 
character may be expected. ‘Three or four ot! 
the fastest pacing horses that ever madea mark 
on a race track, are at present owned in this 
city, or its neighborhood, and an attempt, we 
hope successfully, will be made to bring them 
together during the meeting. 

SUMMARY. 
Sr. Lovis Trorrine Park, Thursday, April 
*67.—Mile heats, 3in 5, tobarness ; purse, $50. 
Frauk Redfield enters b h Dan Callahan 2241101 
Captain Mondell enters s h Bally 8113333 
Samuel L. Smith enters r h Fleetfoot 1422202 
4334 
4 


or 
20, 


Charles Morris enters b m Lady Morris 4 3 3 


Time—2:49, 2:47, 2 :484, 2:47, 2°45, 2:463, 2 


( 
63, 23456 


- - +o - - 
Wounds in Horses---Their Treatment. 
Dr. Kennedy, a veterinary surgeon, writes to 
the Canadg Farmer as follows: 

On the 16th of last month, a colt of mine 
was cut by acradle scythe on the stifle, opening 
that joint from side to side on a plane with the 
ends of the bones, to the extent of an inch and 
a half; of course the joint oil flowed profusely. 
As it was impossible to maintain the necessary 
conditions of healing, such as rest, &c., I con- 
sidered the case almost hopeless, but the ani- 
mal being a very fine one, I was unwilling to 
knock it on the head. During the inflamma- 
tory period the feet swelled much and of course 
the leg was then stiff. Six days afterthe injury, 
when the inflamation had passed and the swell- 





ing had subsided, the lips of the wound showed 


te, 


half mile pole Dan made a forward movement |“ proud flesh.” I scraped this gently with , 
and took the lead, the mare and roan horse|sharp knife so as to produce a fresh (an adhe. 


lsive) surface, with a view to adhesion, or hea). 
ling by the first intention, and brought the edges 
lof the wound together by what we call an jp. 
human surgery, the ‘‘quilled suture.” Thug: 
|the stitches of double thread, and a stick aboy 
\the size of a goose quill through each end, the 
| pressure of drawing and holding the wound ty. 
gether is then on the stick, and the stitches ar 
not so apt to cut out. The “joint oil” gti 
continued to ooze out. The part seemed to be. 
jcome very itchy, and the colt tore out the 
| stitches five days after they were putin. Meap. 
time, however, adhesion had taken place to g 
|considerable extent, and. now (Sept. 16) one 
{month after the injury, the colt is scam pering 
| about the fields with the wound perfectly healed, 
j}and has perfect use of the joint as though noth. 
ing had happened, and apparently in twelve 
months there will not be even ascar. Such 
are the facts. 


Now, your readers will naturally be curious 
to know what was locally applied to bring this 
(generally serious) wound to so favorable an 
issue. If you allow me space, for the sake of 
horse flesh, I will be a little particular in my 
explanations. I applied nothing, and did noth 
ing further than what is stated. If I were to 
suggest any improvement in the management 
of the like wound, it would be to Jeave a smal! 
space in the stitching for the ‘“‘jointoil ” toe. 
cape. While swelling will cause stitches to 
break out, no good cancome from putting them 
in. It may be contended, however, that if we 
wait Ull the swelling subsides, the adbesive pe 
riod will have passed, and then stitching can 
not be of much service, as nature most likely 
will have set up her second best plan of heal- 
ing, viz: ‘proud flesh.’’ The usual plan, to 
tollow it on, is then to apply caustic more or 
less mild ‘‘to cut off the proud flesh.” This 
forces nature to her third resort of healing, 
namely, by growth. Now, if the sweliing is 
allowed to subside, and the “ proud flesh,” it 
there be any, if not, the edges of the wound 
be scraped as in the case above referred to, and 
managed as above, nature will beal kindly by 
her first and best process. I am not quite sat- 
isfied that if any of the thousand remedies 
urged on the “public” by the “trade,” had 
been applied in the case set forth, nature could 
not have healed. Common sense tells us that 
any application whatever must be thrown off 
the edges of the wound before it can adhere, and 
by throwing off again and again what is read- 
ily and unscientifically applied, nature is forced 
to exhaust her forces, and often hopelessly fails; 
when if those torces were left to themselves, a 
wound would heal with vigor and satisfaction. 


Now let me adda little more about doctering 
horses generally, and Iam done. The dosing 
business, in my opinion, is carried on witha 
cruelty warranting legislative interference. Al- 
most anybody can dose a horse, you know— 
can bleed, give balls, apply oils and ointments, 
give something tor the water and can adminis: 
ter thedrench! I have noticed, too, that unless 
the beast shows a broken leg or the like, it is 
generally the kidneys that are affected; also, 
that the rural horse doctor generally exhibits 
an outline quite becoming such innocent cruel- 
ties as being harsh with animals. Such is the 
way too often horses are doctored. Observe, 
[am notspeakfng of haw te doctor them. This 
much may be said, however, beiter by all odds 
to leave the case entirely to nature, than to be 
meddlesome with random remedies ; and if in- 
terference should be considered needful, in the 
absence of a trained veterinary surgeon, to 
whom of course the above remarks do not apply, 
it would be wise to have the advice of a medica 
gentleman, which I am quite sure would not 
be withheld through mere “ etiquette,’ when 
and where humane interference is so much 
needed, 
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It will, at first sight, be thought premature 
iotalk on this subject now. It is important, 
however, to arrange how you will dispose of 
your fruit—in what form you will put it up, 
and what articles are necessary to work off and 
dispose of your crop. 

Fruit, as a general thing, is perishable, and 
must be disposed of promptly, and the season 
of its gathering is very busy, leaving no time 
to finish up imperfect arrangements. 

1. Determine whether you will undertake 
the sale yourself, or by an agent. It will al- 
most universally be the best policy to sell by 
anagent. It takes all the care and atrention 
of the cultivator to see that his fruit is properly 
gathered and put up. He must be at the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of all his home oper- 
ations. No better illustration of the effective 
division of labor can be found than in this 
case. The agent (always in the market) knows 
values and qualities, and should be able at any 
time to take the advantage of a distant market 
in the case of the home market being glutted 
To facilitate this, the agent should be early 
and fully informed as to the probable quanti- 
ties of fruit to be sent for sale, and the proba- 
ble times. This will prevent too little being 
on hand onone day and too much on another. 
The agent may, in many cases, sell in advance 
of Receipts to great advantage; but here there 
must be confidence and punctuality. Much 
fruit is lost by reaching the agent without any 
previous arrangements. 

It is best to arrange the form of box or pack- 
age to be used, and provide them. How 
much Joss and provocation is caused by not 
having the proper means of shipment at the 
proper time. This is very largely the case 
with strawberries and such fruits. The value 
of grapes is often affected to the extent of a 
hundred per cent. in getting them a few days 
too late into market. Neat packages belp 
wonderfully the sale of fruit. Have the packa- 
ges convenient to handle; if too heavy, they 
are apt to be handled roughly and the fruit 
damaged. 

Uniformity in quantity is much to be desired. 
In selling smal! fruits, it is generally by the 
quart here. Growers should steadily reject 
any scant packages—it is an act of injustice to 
the purchaser, and causes confusion and jeal- 
ousy among growers. Apples are generally 
sold by the bushel or barrel—and here there 
is little room for difference :—but peaches are 
sold in boxes. 


In measuring, we have found boxes varying 
from 438 cubicinches inches too small to 217 cu- 
bic inches too Jarge. The standard U.S. bush- 
el is 2150, 4 cubic inches for fruit;—vegetables, 
&e., add 1-5th, or 5 pecks to the bushel. This 
subject of contents of the bushel, is one of great 
importance. A grower, to be really successful, 
must have some otber dependence than mere 
tricks of trade. 
(clpinicenshtannicnsnciltstiaicptasiccestiadtans 
DIOSCOREA BATATAS. 

Numerous enquiries having been made in re- 
gard to this plant. We give our experience 
with it after a trial of nine years. Although it 
has had to bear the slander of *‘ humbug,” from 
circumstances connected with its introduction 
we have found it of sufficient value still to prize 
it. We do not recommend it, and have no 
plants to sell, but give a simple statement of facts 
concerning it. 

In the Agricultural Report of 1859 is an ac- 
count of it that was sent in a private commu- 
nication not intended for publication, from 
which we quote: ‘Planted lateinJune. They 
received no culture but to keepdown the weeds. 
Remained all winter in the ground without 
mulch or other protection, they died off eight 
inches below the surface, the remainder being 
sound and good. Their average length 26 
inches ; circumference at the base, five inches; 
weight, from six tothirteen ounces. Replanted 
four tubers entire to see how much they would 
increase in size, cut the others into 200 pieces, 
trenched the earth three spades deep, planted 
the sets one foot apart each way, and two 
inches deep. ‘They did well, and became fully 
as large as the former. Obtained 2,500 bulbs 
varying from three fourths of an inch in diame- 
ter to the size of a pea. The plants had no 
manure, and the ground had been only three 
years from thetimber: clay sub-soil. This piece 
gives at the rate of 16,335 pounds to the acre, 
with no labor but to weed after planting. 

‘* We have cooked the tubers in various ways— 
plain boiled, good— superior to common potato ; 
fried, very good: plain baked in the oven, and 
eaten with or without butter, pepper and salt, 
excellent: grated or crushed and made into 
pudding, pronounced superior to sago, tapioca, 
or any of the kindred articles in use for pud- 
dings.” 

None of this do we gainsay, but add, it is 
a rapid grower, with most beautiful foliage, 
and the blooms of the most exquisite cinnamon 
odor, making a highly ornamental as well as 
useful plant. Can remain in the ground for 
years undisturbed. 

Will prove of immense value in deep, rich 
soils, and in poor cold clays will act asa fertil- 
izer. We regard the man who introduced this 
plant into the United States as a public benefac- 
tor. 


~~ 
oo 


CATERPILLARS. 

The young caterpillars, the pests of the or- 
chard, are just coming out. The warm suns of 
spring nurse them into life. Now is the time 
to destroy them. Where the old nests have 
been permitted to remain through the winter, a 








every fruit grower examine well his trees and 
see that none are left to grow to maturity. The 
limb on which they are located should be cut 
off and buried or burned, or they should be 
burned on the tree with some light combustible, 
or smoked to death, or destroyed in some way. 
Each man may choose his own mode of war- 
fare—only wage a war_of extermination on the 
little foes of the orchard. The man who de- 
stroys a nest of these vermin of the trees, is a 
public benefactor. When orchards become 
plenty in the West, these may become the 
greatest enemies of fruit growing, especially un- 
less they are prevented from increasing by a 
perpetual war on them. Not a nest should be 
permitted to grow to maturity. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World. ] 
ON THE CULTURE OF THE 
GRAPE VIN E—No. 9. 
BY DR, LOUIS L. KOCH, GOLCONDA, ILL. 
RECAPITULATION. 

Removal of Leaves.—In order to give greater 
access of airto the grapes, that foliage alone 
should be removed which is found upon the 
so-called bearing branches. In luxuriant growth 
—even upon vines correctly trained—they cover 
over the fruit rods with their grapes, thus re- 
ceiving sufficient shade and protection by the 
three leaves above them. 


Consequently, in order to a circulation of air, 
many leaves are to be removed upon such 
parts of the just named bearing branches, where 
the espalier is spread over too thickly by them, 
and where the grapes’cluster too closely and 
thickly, but by no means in order to expose the 
young grapes to the rays of the sun. 

Here, in Southern Illinois, 374° N. latitude, 
this part of the labor may be begun, without 
any detriment whatever, by the middle of 
June; and thus simultaneously with the cutting 
out, of the scions, and in agreement with its 
wants, may be continued to the matarity of the 
grape. 

The largely prevalent view, that ‘the grape 
ripens in the shade,” rests upon truths long 
since tonfirmed. As little as the grape can 
prosper and ripen beneath a shade occasioned 
by different objects, as, for instance, trees over- 
growing them, or the like, just as indispensable 
to its success is the shade of its own leaves. 

Permit me to add some experience gathered 
from my own practice on the subject, which re- 
quires for many a wine-grower even to be made 
clear. In the beginning of August, 1861, a 
change occurred in the temperature from a 
moderate warmth to a burning heat. Chiefly 
at the portion of my vineyards lying to the 
south-west, a certain blemish (produced by the 
burning of the sun) became visible upon the 
grapes exposed to the sun’s rays. The grape 
thus affected, receives a dot or mark of the 
color of clay, sometimes soon seen entirely to 
cover it—at times but partially. In the former 
instance, shrinks and falls off—in the latter, the 
part affected merely shrinks while it heals all 
around, and the unaffected part matures. 

Upon the Delaware, that valuable grape, I 
have seen the berries shrink off bunches that 
had little or no shade, without exhibiting as 





fine crop of young ones may be expected. Let 
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usnally that over ripeness ; and when the ber land having attained their highest color, theskin a sweet, thick saceharine must, which properly 


ries were plucked, it became evident that even becoming thin, and the stones loosening from treated during its fermentation will yield g 


the stalks and pedicels had dried up. and the flesh, and the ripest of them already begin claret. uniting all the qualities in itself, which 


so could not supply the bunch with nutrition. 
which by no means indicated any disease pecu- 
liar to this splendid grape, but merely its special 
want of shade, as such bunches as were in the 
shade were in every part sound, and had attained 
to the highest maturity, yielding a rich, sweet 
must. 

In the same summer, abont the beginning of 
August, the foliage of the Catawba, which had 
been so promising up to this time, became so 
injured by some atmospheric influence that it 
soon assumed a sickly yellow color, and by the 
middle of the same 
foliage dre pped off. 
sad spectacle. 
tory organs, the rather numerous and but slight 


month nearly the entire 
The vines now presented a 


Thus, robbed of their respira- 


ly diseased grapes, hung scarcely perceptible up- 
on the leafless vines. whilethey were progressing 
to their maturity at a dissimilar rate. Despite 
of the delay of the harvest, the berries never 
received that handsome blue generally adorning 
my Catawba grapes, and in order to obtain a 
somewhat tolerable wine, we had carefully to 
assort them at the harvesting while experienc 
ing many interruptions at the same time 

It [have demonstrated by a reference to the 
ahove evidence (realized in so short an interval! 
and so limited a sphere of operation), how very 
necessary the shade of its own foliage is to the 
grape, and bow very detrimental the conse 
quences of its removal prove. no farther caution 
for the non-connoisseur will be required. 

Peculiarly sensitive in this respect are the 
thin-skinned sorts, such as the Delaware and 
others; and even the hardier kinds, such as the 
Virginia Seedling. Diana and the like. must be 
managed with the greatest care. Besides, che 
proportion of the grapes upon a vine treated 
properly upon an espalier, is, generally speak- 
ing, so well regulated, that no afterassistance in 
the way of a removal of foliage is needed. 

Time of Maturity.—It 18 self-evident, that only 
an entirely ripe grape will produce a wine pos 
sessing all the qualities belonging toit. Besides. 
there might be but few sorts which would call 
for this indispensable necessity in our latifude. 
as Ihave been most positively convinced by 
cultivating here some of the Asiatic surts which 
usually attain their perfect ripeness about the 
middle of September. 

But, on the other hand, the question, ‘‘ When 
this very perfect maturity occurs, and what are 
the means to discern this proper time for har- 
vesting,” certainly demands a more definite 
answer. ® 

I have never yet heard or read of any estimate 
putting the subject beyond ail controversy, the 
reasan of which.may be found in the difference 
in sorts, or in the different nature of climate 
and soil. And yet a mistake may produce very 
serious consequences, and considerably reduce 
the quality of the wine. 

F. Jullien, one of the mostcelebrated authors 
on the French culture of the grape, says: 

“The best time to gather the grape is when 
the grapes are perfectly ripe. Which time may 
be learnt by the berries commencing to wither 


to rot. 


At times itis even advisable to let them 
over ripen, nay, to let them rot somewhat.” 

Count Chaptat, another authority on French 
Grape culture, says, on this subject, among 
otber things: 

* All the world is unanimous in this, that 
the most appropriate time to gather the grape, 
cenerally speaking, is at its maturity, which 
may be pretty certainly ascertained from the 
tollowing: 

1. The stalk of the grape, hitherto green, 
now becomes brown. In the champagne coun- 
try, this change is expressed by saying that the 
stalk woodens. In Bergundy the stalk in this 
status is said to be tanned. 

2. ‘The bunch assumes a pendant form. 


3. The berry has ceased to be bard, the skin | 


thin and transparent, as Oliviers de Serres cor- 
rectly observes. 

+. The bunch as well as the berries are easily 
and without resistance separated, 


5. The juice ot the grape is strong, of a pleas- | 


ant taste, sweet, thick and sticky. 


6. The stones of the berries are free however 


irom any sticky substance, as O.iviers de Serres | 


also observes.” 


It is to be regretted that all the signs, in| 


order to ascertain the perfect maturity of the 
grape, seem to be useless in their app'ication 


to our Catawba, so much cultivated in the| 


United States, as well as many otber of our 
wine grapes, so that itis exclusively left to the 
observation of the vine culturist exactly to dis 
cern the moment 
harvest, as its berries, or rather their remain- 
der, left undisturbed by previous diseases, have 
tinally reached this status, and are frequentls 
attacked but 24 hours later by the bitter rot. 
This rot then spreads with ineredible rapidity, 
Even at 


endangering the entire harvest. this 


in order to accelerate the | 


leave it not behind the superior sorts of old 
| Europe. and will secure to itself abroad a recog. 
“nition of our American wines, not yet securely 
established. 

| The Herbemont, from a southern country, 
also yields a very excellent claret, although in- 
terior to the one named, but requires atthe ap- 
| proach of maturity far more attention than the 
other. The maturity of the tender, thin-skinned 
|berry upon the same banech is subject to far 
| greater danger, so that not unfrequently the one 
| part is visited by wasps, whi.e the other is green 
jhaving sour berries. The Rulander, which for 
|a white wine has, according to my opinion, not 
jyet found a rival in this country, also requires 
| vreat attention at the time of vintage. 

Having gathered the 


grapes, I generally 


l select all unsound berries, and having pressed 


the so assorted grapes, I receive a wine as excel- 


\lent as thesortean yield, This unequal matur- 


ling of the berries on one and the same bunch, 
{ 


must ever be regarded as rendering the produe- 


tion of a good wine most difficult; and it is only 
| because these sorts possess other superior advan- 


Delay 


tuges that they could be recommended, 


the harvest as late as possibleeven though it be 
not without loss, as it is-the safest 
product, and will abundantly in- 


way to ex- 


| pect a good 
|demnity all your losses. 
ee SS ee 
PRUNING. 

It is not every one who grows trees that un- 
\derstands the objects of pruning. If the heads 
of young trees are pruned and the branches 
shortened when they are planted according to 
the instructions we have, from time to time, 
viven, few branches will require to be cut off at 
uny one time afterwards. Indeed no tree should 
ve allowed to grow so as to require any great 
anount of pruning at onee. Fruit trees that 





important status ot the vine (the perfectness ol | were set this spring and duly pruned will re- 
| Where 
time and money,) so many points—the sort, the| 4g branch appears sickly, it should be cut back 
climate, and even the nature of the soil—are to} stil! further to a vigorous shoot, and where any 


which is to indemnity for all sacrifice both of| quire occasional looking atter in June. 


be held in view, that the marks or signs indi | superfluous or interfering branches have put 


cating this perfect maturity, which are to be of 
universal application, can scarcely be noticed. 
It is alone the magnificent Virginia seedling— 
(which I deem the finest among all the wine 
grapes known to me, which our grape culture 
has thus far afforded; its culture too offering 
every guarantee to the grower, as well as ex- 
tending the hope of recognition and reputation 
here and abroad)—that, in this respect, gives 
us a certainty beyond all possible wish aud de 


forth they should be cut or rubbed off, always 
having in view an open, well balanced sym- 
metrical head. These remarks are equally 
applicable to all fruit trees. Trees that were 
set in previous years require similar treatment. 
If fruit trees are treated in this manner from 
the time they are planted until they are six or 
eight years old, they will present uniform, 
handsome tops, with fair, smooth branches, 


with no wounds or sears to be healed and the 








sire. Nodelay of the harvest—though itshould | fruit will be large, fair and well flavored. No 
extend to the end of Octoher—hazards the pre-|instrument larger than a pocket knife, or an 
cious grape, and any grower of it may quietly jordinary pruning kwife, should ever be used.— 
await any, even the last symptoms of perfect) Practicing this mode of pruning, it matters but 
maturity, and yet need not fear any dimunition | little when itis done; but if a larger number 
of the yield. The stalk now becomes wooden. | of trees are to be pruned so as to render it a 
The bloom of the berry, formerly dark, now as-| business, we should preter to do it from June 
sumes a light blue color, almost that of the/to mid-summer; then the tree is making a vig- 
German prune. The berry now commences to | orous growth and the little wounds are readily 
shrink, and if we wait uutil all these marks! healed. Old trees that have long been neglect- 
appear, which, as already stated may take place ed, until their tranches have become so thick 


with all possible certainty, the grape will reuder) and their heads so close and compact as neith- 


1867. 
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ertoadmit the sun nor a free circulation of air, the supply of fruit that can be expected without 
an never produce large, well flavored, or fine- it. In the country where straw is abundant, 









¢ 

jy colored fruit. Such trees require pruning, the entire labor of cultivation and weeding is fe Ve 

put it should be done with caution and not all saved by the application of four or five inches Pe Si. a: ae ; 

in one year For this kind of pruning the win-| of straw over the ground between the rows of 

: ek : oe "TMYW nH D*st WKRDIe w 

trorearly spring is the best time, jplants The ground should have a good work- i i) { { () ih tN) 1 A ‘0 1, i F 
atti sin ing between the rows with the cultivator, and|_ SE Pe * 

Meetings of Ad Interim Committee, Tl- ‘the straw then applied covering the entire sur- WILD FLOWERS. 


jnois State Horticultural Society. | !#ce. 


The ad interim committee of the [linois State | In the culture of tomatoes mulching will be 


Horticuitural Society, consisting of W.C Flagg, | found to produce an astonishing effect. On 


We take great pleasure in informing our 
readers, that any wild plants or flowers that 
they may find and are desirous of identifying, 





Alton; 0. B. Galusha, Lisbon; A. M. Brown, | land not too rich, a constant succession of fruit 
Villa Ridge ; M. L. Dunlap, Champaign; H. D 


can be torwarded to this office, or to Mr. A. 
Emery, Chicago; Parker Earle, South Pass ;| 
| 


may be had through the summer. This drese:|., , , M 

“endler, Allenton, St. Lonis County, Mo. 
. ing, too. keeps , atoes tro » oT ‘ , is ° 
will meet at the following times aud places,| © eeps the tomatoes from the ground 
during the fruit season of 1867, to examine 
fruts, and other horticultural products, and | lost in wet weather. If a few small brush were 
their management, diseases, ete Members 0!) gest aid 
the society, particularly the members of com- 
mittee On grape rot, peach rot and pear blight, 


that find it convenient to attend, are invited to plants well mulched will yield move fruit than) | ae oa % 
j will be found a zealous and efficient aid in un- 


with an account of tue soil, exposure, elevation, 


and prevents rotting, by which so many are] _ , 
| Ke., where the plant was found and whether 
la . 
|common or rare. 

down under the plants betore the} M , ' 7s ' a f 

. Se er r. fF. has been engaged for years in form- 

straw is applied. it would be better. A hundred|, ~ Soe: OA ye 





ing and arranging botanieal collections, and 





lend their aid, two or three hundred cultivated in the usual : : 
south Pass, May 2lst, 9 o’clock, a. M., atiway. Try it ravelling the mysteries of the botanical world. 
Limbert’s Hotel, to examine the strawberry . ‘ J 4 
eace 


crop. etc. . 4g 
Alton, August Ist, 9 o'clock, a. m., at W. C.| Fruit Lands in 
lave’s ottic -xamine the peach ec te r . . . 
Flagg’s office, to examine the peach crop, etc , N. J. Corman, Esq.--[ am back here again 
and be present at the monthly meeting of the 
Alton Horticultural Society. . 
South Pass, September 3d, to he present at lead—and the observations of many years (es- 


Franklin Co.. Mo We invite attention to the advertisement of 
“> ° . - qe Ps ; ° 

Mr. F. F. Fine, in another column. He offers 

. : x cae : his farm aud nursery for sale. 

for a time, engaged in mining and smelting F 

r + eo -——-—- —— 


{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Society. me ofthe superiority of the higher points along SELF-CLEANING PONDS. 


S i S > 8 t H ; : ‘ . 1 . . 

ot Louis, September 11th, on be present AU this road for fruit growing, particularly ot Select a location in the bed of any stream of 
the meeting of the American Pomolugieal So S : 
ciety. . ’ ; 

St. Joseph, Mich., to examine peach crop,|that you may recommend it in the strongest |Ject to high rises from heavy rains. Dig outa 
meeting atthe Prairie Farmer ottice, Chicago | manner to such as inquire of ‘you for the best|*quare bole, running with the stream, from 


the meeting of the Illinois State Horticultural | pecially last and this year) se fully convince 


peaches and grapes, that I feel safe in saying| Water from three to twenty feet wide, and sub- 


Q, Orn ‘ os , ‘ P " 
Sepiember 25th. at Y o’clock, a. M. : fruit lands. twenty to forty feet in length, and from eight 
Quincy and Warsaw, meeting at the Secretary sb teonty ie’ wikitliliduentieadad te Vie val 

r > . ' : ’ ° “'y ’ . . ye y y —propor yOl- 
oiState Avricultural Society’s uffice on the fair| here is now a fine opportunity for orchard os nwa . 


grounds at Quiney, October 3d. at 10 o'clock. 4 |ists and nurserymen to obtain such lands near|!™¢ and rapidity of the water—four feet deep 


¥., to exauuine Quincy, Warsaw and Nauvvo 
vineyards, 

Princeton, October 22d, to examine the or- 
chards of Bureau county meeting at Arthur} | can safely say, that last summer I saw or- 


o Io cf 9a > ° ° i ° 
Bryant’s, at 9 o’clock, a. M. chards in this vicinity more heavily laden ; 
— - ? stone walls as wings or arms to catch the water 


at the upper end and gradually sloping to the 


to and around Stanton station, at fair rates, as , : ; 
surface at the lower. Secure the sides of the 


they are owned in large tracts by non residents. . 2 ‘ 
pond well witha stone wall; or, if there is no 


stone convenient, with logs. Build next two 





s with fruit—especially peaches—than anywhere ah on 
MULCHING. , ' pageant ) and throw it into the pond below. The lower 
, “ 7 along the thousands of miles which I traveled , . 
There is no operation more important im Chey Boye ends of the walls will be placed respectively at 
about that time. : : 
the summer treatment of trees and plants than the upper corners of the pond, and widen out 


There is no nursery on this road between 
St. Louis County and Springfield, Mo., that I 
know of, while half a dozen good nurseries and 
graperies should be at once planted to supply 


mulching. Newly planted trees will make at angle each of forty-five degrees, These 


more than double the growth when mulched, wings must be long enough and strong enough 
to catch and turn into the pond beneath, the 
whole volume of the stream at its flushest pe- 


riods. It will be necessary to'get a tal! for the 


them is exposed through the summer to the ; : ‘ 
the demand so rapidly increasing between this 


y ¢ eos ry . . 
Many trees that die the first season afier they |@"4 Neosho. water. ‘To do this, place a substantial log 


I am convineed that I made a mistake in across, and two feet above the surface at the 


treatment. With a covering of from two to] Manting my orchard on the bank of the Miss-/ yyyer end of the pond, with its ends fairly fix- 
issippi, instead of here—as the never failing) .4 jy the lower ends of the wall, which should 


four inches of old straw, hay, sawdust or tan 
product of the small one | planted here fifteen be three or four feet thick next to the water.— 


bark, a uniform moisture is kept up in the soil 





5 during summer, however dry the weather may |)€@?S @Z0, assures me. , Place flat rails with their lower ends resting 
i be. The growth of the tree, too, is more heal And, as to health, the new comer from] in the bed of the stream above, and the others 
thy, and better able to withstand the severe} Northern latitudes could not be safer in this} projecting about a foot over te top of the log. 
changes ot winter (than when it is prematurely | "@SPect Upon the Rocky Mountains. Secure these by throwing stones on the lower 
and suddenly checked in summer by drouth,) Respectfully yours, Sivas REED. | ends, and pinning the upper to the log. This 
and ready for a new and vigorous fall growth - — will force the water all into the pond beneath, 


as soon as rain sets in, leaving the stem and| Ep. Runa Worip:—We have fine weather|and in its fall it will wash out all trash, stone, 
branches in the fall filled with unelaborated sap. | now for farm-work, everybody getting in oats|svil, or anything else that may lodge on the 

Ifthis has not already been attended to, it}and preparing for corn planting; winter wheat| bottom. The pond will fill from every rain 
should no longer be delayed. ‘The ground |looks very fine—more sown last fall than for|that starts the stream running, with fresh wa- 
around the trees should be well hoed and bro-|several years past. Peaches with me all killed}ter, and carry off the stagnant, thus supplying 
ken up, anda covering ot old straw or other}on the léth of March; the prospect for apples|stock with pure water always. The prince ple 








litter at once applied. is good. Spring very backward; wild plums} is the same as in building old-fashioned butt- 
Mulching is even more important to rasp-|not yet in bloom. Big frost this morning. | ment water gaps, excepting the pond below. I 
berry and blackberry plants, currant bushes, | Mereury 27°. Yours truly, have seen rocks a quarter of a ton in weight 
&e, Tuis treatment insures strong, vigorous Jno. P. McCartney. thrown out by one of these pouds not more than 
Stems, and will give the following year double} ‘Cameron, Mo., April 27, 1807. ten or twelve feet wide, &, 
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[The following lines are the true utterances ofa 
conscientious and religious spirit.—Ep.] 
{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
OUR JOURNEY. 
We pilgrims each have a cross to bear, 
Which we cannot lay down at pleasure, 
When we wish to be quick in the race, or long 
To grasp at some wayside treasure: 
But, day by day, we will travel on, 
And utterno complaining, 
And by and by in the dust of the grave, 
We'll leave the weight that’s paining. 


We quench our thirst from a cup of friends! 

Which Time has filled with sorrow, 

And vainly ask him to take it away, 
And give us a sweeter to-morrow! 

But, day by day, we will still drink on, 
And utter no complaining, 

And by-and-by in the dust of the grave, 
We'll spill the cup we’re draining. 


Though hands are weary and feet are worn, 
And hearts ure filled with aching, 

We'll ask no rest and seck no balm, 
While such a journey taking; 

But, day by day, still travel on, 
And utter no complaining— 

And God has said, in the dust of the grave, 


There’s rest for us remaining. 
Mrs. E. C. P. 





_— 
oo 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Whittier stands a chance to become the first 
poetof America. Already his Maud Muller is 
the best poem of the country, and ranks with 
the Bridge of Sighs, Locksley Hall, and others, 
outstripping Allen Percy by Mrs. Norton, 
that lady’s best production. Maud Muller will 
live; it must from necessity live; the people 
will not let it die. The immortality of a poem 
is based upon the interest it excites. Maud 
Muller awakens a deep interest. It does so al- 
most universally. This is the spontaneous 
principle of the poem. It need but be read to 
exert an influence—and that influence of a kind 
that calls forth the keenest feelings, such as we 
delight in having excited. Few poems among 
the many do this. They excite—may interest; 
but do not reach the depths of the heart where 
the pure fountain lies. This is but rarely stir. 
red. Shakespeare does it; so does Charlotte 
Bronte. The little poem of Charles Wolfe on 
the Burial of Sir John Moore has a magic of 
this kind. Hood has done semething in this 
way. His account of the unfortunate suicide 
will never fail to drawtears. So Whittier’s 
poem will continue to communicate its charm. 
It is the nature of these poems to attract—to 1n- 
vite us to a re-perusal, and a discussion of their 
merits, which will induce others to read them. 


Now, in America, we know of no poem that 
stands a chance to be thus kept alive, besides 
Maud Muller. Whittier has not given us an- 
other. He has written many poems; but he 
has given us only this one that was born of a 
deep, pure feeling. His Snow Bound is a suc- 
cess. It hasan excellent title, and is really a 
good poem. But it is not Maud Muller, which 
isa piece of the life of the poet recorded.— 
Snow Bound partakes more of the imagination, 
and has not that naturalness and directness 
and that penetration of sentiment, which rivet 
the heart forever. It is seldom that descrip- 
tions of natural scenery stirus deeply. There 
are instances in Thomson’s Seasons, and in 
Wordsworth. Yet Whittier has given us 
some true touches in this poem, which please 
at the time, but do not haunt us as the scenery 
of Rydal does, and the ‘“‘northern ocean” in 
Thomson. Great feelings of the purest kind 
must be roused. They must be felt in the first 
place by the poet, and in that state communica- 
ted. But this state is rarely attained, Not 
that there is no excitement in the world. But 
the pure feeling, and large at the same time:— 
that is rarely met. Hence, the few great poems. 
Whittier had one season of this kind when he 
gave us his New England lyric. He approach- 
ed it in his winter poem. 

A new volume is just issued by him, contain- 
ing his latest contributions to the magazines, 
with some new matter. It is not an improve- 
ment on his other verse. His poem, The Tent 
on the Beach, opens thus: 

When heats as of a tropic clime 

Burned all our inland valleys through, 
Three friends, the guests of summer time, 

Pitched their white tents where sea-winds blew. 
Behind them, marshes, seamed and crossed 
With narrow creeks, and flower embossed, 
Stretched to the dark oak wood, whose leafy arms 
Screened from the stormy East the pleasant inland 

farms. 


At full of tide their bolder shore 

Of sun-bleached sand the waters beat; 
At ebb, a smooth and glistening floor 

They touched with light, receding fect. 
Northward a green bluff broke the chain 
Of sand-hills; southward stretched a plain 
Of salt-grass, with a river winding down, 
Sail-whitened, and beyond the steeples of the town. 


Whence sometimes, when the wind was light, 
And dull the thunder of the beach, 
They heard the bells of morn and night 
Swing, miles away, their silver speech. 
Above low scarp and turf-grown wall 
They saw the fort-flag rise and fall; 
And, the first star to signal twiligbht’s hour, 
The lamp-fire glimmer down from tall light-house 
tower. 

This is among the best things in his book.— 
It is a fair, finished description, showing refine- 
ment of style rather than feeling. He was not 
in the mood at the time; the spell was not on 
him, or but lightly. 

He describes himself in the volume before 
us thus: 

And one there was, a dreamer born, 
Who with a mission to fulfil, 

Had left the Muses’ haunts to turn 
The crank of an opinion-mill, 








Thus they are kept alive—these poems. 


Making his rustic reed of song 


eee 


A weapon in tho war with wrong, 
Yoking his fancy to the breaking-plow 
That beam-deep turned tho soil for truth t> spring 
and grow. 


Too quiet seemed the man te ride 
The winged Hippogriff Reform; 
Was his a voice from side to side 
To pierce the tumult of the storm? 
A silent, shy, peace-loving man, 
He seemed no fiery partizan 
To hold his way against the public frown, 
The ban of church and state, the fierce mob’s hound. 
ing down. 


For while he wrought with strenuous will 
The work his hands had found to do, 
Heo heard the fitful music still 
Of winds that out of dream-laud blew. 
The din about him could not drown 
What the strange voices whispered down: 
Along his task-field wierd processions swept, 
The visionary pomp of stately phantoms stepped. 


The common air was thick with dreams— 
He told them to the toiling crowd ; 
Such music as the woods and streams 
Sang iv his ear he sang aloud; 
In still, shut bays, on windy capes, 
He heard the call of beckoning shapes, 
And, as the gray, old shadows prompted him 
To homely moulds of rhyme, he shaped their legends 
grim. 


He rested now his weary hands, 
And lightly moralized and laughed, 
As, tracing on the shifting sands, 
A burlesque of bis paper craft, 
He saw the careless waves o’errun, 
His words as time before had done, 
Each day’s tide-water washing clean away, 
Like letters from the sand, the work of yesterday. 





Written for Colman’s Rural World. 
A DEWDROP. 

A dew-drop hung trembling upon a blade of 
grass. It wasa token of the silent, yet busy 
agencies of Night, and left by the “sable got: 
dess” to give her royal greeting to Aurora 
arising from the East, “with breath all incense 
and cheek all bloom.” 

It seems a jewel sparkling and rare as any 
that glistens in kingly diadems; yet we know 
it isonly a drop of water, composed, as philos 
ophers tell us, of two of the most common ele 
ments of nature. We are also assured that this 
little crystal sphere is the world, the homeof 
tiny races of animated life, spending there 4 
joyous, active existence, all unseen even by 
those who may linger to admire the evanes 
cent beauties of their habitation. 

Soon the dew-drop will be exhaled by the 
vernal sun and pass away to mingle with the 
soft, fleecy clouds that ficat above us in etheri- 
al grace and purity, like “incense smoke from 
some burning censer of the skies.” Perchance 
its pearly folds may catch the rays of the ever" 
ing sun, and send the gilded beams to our ad- 
miring gaze all purple and rose-tinted. 

Or it may join the ranks of the storm king, 
whose marshalled forces of blackness will be 
driven in rolling, tumultuous strife across the 
heavens, with the lurid lightning to herald the 
dread coming, while the deep thunder peals its 
sublime notes of power and majesty. , 

When the airy wanderings of the transform 
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ed dewdrop are over, ifs mission in cloud-land 
accomplished ; it returns to us in the welcome 
shower, in shrouding mist, or in gently falling 
snow flakes, coming to wrap our mother earth 
in wintry robes of vestal loveliness. It may 
dance in the rivulet, calmly repose in the bosom 
of the placid lake, swell the majestic flow of 
the river, or sport in the briny billows of the 
dark blue sea; yet every changing scene isn 
perfect obedience to the will of Him, who scat- 
tersthe dewdrops on field and flower, sends 
therain in due season, spreads the hoar frost, 
fills the rivers, stays the proud waves of old 
ocean, and holds the gathered waters as in the 
“hollow of His hand.” L. Oakley, Mo. 
$9 —$_____ 
The Goddess of Poverty. 

Paths sanded gold, verdant heaths, 
ravens loved by the wild goats, great mountains 
crowned with stars, wandering torrents, impen- 
etrable forests, let the good Goddess pass 
through—the Goddess of Poverty! Since the 
world existed, since men have been, she travels 
the world, she dwells among men; she travels 
singing, and she sings working—the Goddess, 
the good Goddess of Poverty! men as- 
sembled to curse her. They found her too beau- 
tiful, too gay, too nimble, and too strong 
“ Pluck out her wings,” said they ; ‘Chain her! 
bruise her with blows, that she may suffer, that 
she may perish!”’—the Goddess of Poverty! 
They have chained the good Goddess; they 
have beaten and persecuted her; but they can- 
not disgrace her. She has taken refuge in 
the soul of poets, in the soul of peasants, in the 
soul of martyrs, in the soul of saints—the good 
Goddess, the Goddess ot Poverty! She has 
walked more than the Wandering Jew; she 
has traveled more than theswallow: she is old- 
er than the Cathedral of Prague; she is young 
she has multiplied 





with 


Some 


erthan the egg of a wren; 
more upon the earth than strawberries in Bo 
hemian forests—the Goddess, the good Goddess 
of Poverty! She always makes the grandest 
and most beautiful things that we see upon the 
earth ; it is she who has cultivated the fields, 
and pruned the trees; it is she who tends the 
fields, singing the most beautiful airs; it is she 
who sees the first peep of dawn, and receives 
thelast smile of evening—the good Goddess of 
Poverty! It is she who carries the sabre and 
the gun; who makes warand conquests ; it is 
she who collects the dead, tends the wounded, 
and hides the conyuered—the Goddess, the 
good Goddess of Poverty! Thy children will 
cease, one day, to carry the world upon their 
shoulders; they will be recompensed for their 
labor and toil. The time approaches when 
there will be neither rich nor poor; when all 
men shall consume the fruit of the earth, and 
equally enjoy the gifts of God. But thou wilt 
not be forgotten in their hymns—oh, good God 
dess of Poverty !—[ George Sand. 
—___—__—___—__ +e -—__- 

What makes us like new Acquaintances is 
not so much any weariness of our old ones, or 
the pleasure of change, as disgust at not being 
sufficiently admired by those who know us too 
Well, and the hope of being more so by those 


who do not know so much of us.—[La Roche- 
Soucauld. 





The Punishment of Children. 


A few daysago we published, says the Albany 
Knickerbocker, the case of a little boy being 
frightened to death by threatened punishment, 
and that wasonly one of the numerous instances 
of alike nature. The following remarks on 
the subject, from Hall’s Journal of Health, are 
interesting and seasonable: 

Not long ago an editor in the northern part 
of the State of New York told his son, about 
eleven years old, that he would whip him in 
the course of a few hours, and locked him in 
an upper room until he had leisure to do so. 
When he heard the father coming he became 
so alarmed that he jumped out of the window 
and broke his neck. Abouta yearagoamother 
punished her little daughter, of eight years, by 
shutting ber up in a dark closet; the child be- 
came so frightened that convulsions were in- 
duced, which resulted in death. In another 
case, of a similar character, the result was still 
more calamitous, for the child became epileptic, 
and so remained for a long time afterward. 
The object of parental correction should be the 
ultimate good of the child, and to make it 
etfective: 

1. The character of the punishment should 
be according to the disposition and temperame.t 
ot the child. 

2. The punishment should be in proportion 
to the nature of the offense. 

3. The punishment should be inflicted with 
the utmost self possession, for if done in a tow- 
eripg passion it takes the character of revenge ; 
the child sees it, and resists it with defiance, 
stubbornness, or with a feeling of being the in- 
jured party. 

4. Punishment should never be threatened, 
for one of two results, both unfortunate, are 
certain—either the promise will not be kept, 
and the child lose confidence in parental asser- 
tions, or the child’s mind dwelling upon what 
isexpected, suffers a lengthened torture, im- 
agination always aggravating the severity of 
the chastisement, end the child gradually learns 
to startle at every event which is likely to usher 
in the correction, and the foundation is laid for 
that fearfulness of the future which is the bane 
of all human happiness; and in some cases the 
severity of the expected suffering looms up so 
largely under the influence of a distempered 
imagination, as in the case of the editor’s, that 
child-suicide is considered the lesser evil. It is 
nothing more nor less than a savage barbarity 
for any parent to hold the mind of a child in a 
state of terrorism for a single hour, let alone for 
days and weeks. 

5. Never correct a child by scolding, admo- 
nition or castigation in the presence of any per- 
son whatever. Itis an attack on its self-esteem, 
which provokes resistance and passion. Let 
grown persons recollect how ill they bear even 
deserved reproot in the presence of others. 

6. Never punish achild twice for one offense ; 
it 1s a great injustice, a relic of barbarism, and 
always discourages or hardens. Make each 
settlement final in itself, and don’t be forever 
harping on what is past. 

7. Punishment should not be effected in any 
case without placing clearly before the child’s 
mind the nature of the aggravation, and that 
the sole design of the chastisement, or reprool, 
is his present and future welfare. ; . 

8. In all cases where punishment is decided 
upon, it should be prompt or deferred, according 
to the degree of aggravation or palpable wron 
It is almost always better to defer; but in suct 
cases threaten nothing, do nothing which indi- 
cates in the slightest degree that any thing is to 
come. And when the time does come, do not 
alarm the child with any show of preparation, 
but gradually and affectionately bring up tke 
whole matter; place it in its true, justand clear 
light, and act accordingly ; and always as much 





as possible, appeal to the child’s conscience, to its 
sense of right, to its magnanimity, to its benevo- 
lence toward man and its gratitude toward God. 





THE VINEYARD. 

FROM DRYDEN’S SECOND GEORGIC. 
To dress thy vines new labor is required, 
Nor must the painful husbandman be tired ; 
For thrice at least in compass of a year, 
Thy vineyard must employ the sturdy steer 
To turn the glebe; besides thy daily pain 
To break the clods, and make the surface plain ; 
To unload the branches, or the leaves to thin, 
That suck the vital moisture of the vine. 
Thus ina circle runs the peasant’s pain, 
And the year rolls within itself again. 
Even in the lowest months, when storms have shed 
From vines the hairy honors of their head, 
Not then the drudging hird his labor ends; 
But to the coming year bis care extends ; 
Even then the naked vine he persecutes ; 
His pruning-knife at once reforms and cute. 
Be first to dig the ground, be first to burn 
The branches lopt, and first the props return 
Into thy house, that bore tho burdened vines ; 
But last to reap the vintage of thy wines. 
Twice in the year luxuriant leaves o’ershade 
Theencumbered vine ; rough brambles twics invade; 
Hard labor both! commend the large excess 
Of spacious vineyards; cultivate the less. 


22 
see 


Tue Patu or Lire.—.—Why not strew the 
path of life with flowers? It requires no 
stronger efforts than to plant thorns and briars. 
Is it not strange that we bend all our efforts in 
cultivating those plants which afiord no pleas- 
ure, but, on the contrary abridge our bappiness; 
while we suffer to spring up, spontaneously, the 
few stray flowers that occasionally throw a 
smile along our way? It need not be thus. 
Che few bappy men around us should teach us 
au important lesson. There is no reason in the 
world why we should not be as bappy as they. 
If we would look on the path of life as a road, 
we must cultivate ourselves and go diligently 
about it. Less frequently would we have cause 
to mourn over the bitter past, or tne dark and ° 
cloudy present. If our years have run thus 
far to waste, let us with care influence the fu- 
ture, and with all care and attention cultivate 
those fruits and flowers that will yield a harvest 
of agreeable pleasure. 





> 





State or Marrimony.—The State of Matri- 
mony has at last been bounded and described by 
some out West student, who says: “It is 
bounded by hugging and kissing on one side, 
and cradles and babies on the other. Its chief 
productions are population, broomsticks, and 
staying out late at night. It was discovered by 
Adam and Eve, while trying to find a passage 
out of Paradise. The climate is sultry until 
you cross the equinoctial line of house-keeping, 
when squally weather sets in with such power 
as to keep all hanus cool as cucumbers. For 
the principal roads leading to this interesting 
State, consult the first pair of bright eyes you 
run against.” 





Reuicion is the reverence we have for sacred 
things. It is not creed; it is not heathen or 
christian; Mahommedan or Hindoo. The 
Greek mythology was notit; nor the rites of 
the Indiau. True religion exists in the beart, 
and goes forth in good works and good will to 
man. It is amiable, happy, peaceful—not the 
clash of sectaries. It binds up the wounds of 
the bruised heart. It is Christ without the Di- 
vinity, ever doing good. It is the child as it 
came from God breathing the original life— 


thankful, obedient, happy. 
= - 2 Oe 


We should live right on, as though the eye 
of scrutiny were not upon us, the same always, 
only see that we are right. 
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President Lincoln used to tell this story of 
himself: He was riding one day on the stage 
coach in Tilinois, when the driver asked him 
to treat. “Ll never use liquor,” was Mr. Ln 
colu’s reply, ‘and [I cannot induce others to 
do so.” “Don’t chew, neither?” ‘No, sir.” 
“Nor smoke?” “No, sir; | never use tobacco 
in any form.’? “Well,” replied the disgusted 
Jehu, ‘I haint much opinion of you fellers 
with no small vices; I’ve allers noticed they 
make it up in big ones.” 


A negro boy was drivinga mule in Jamaica. 
when the animal suddenly stopped and refused 
to budge. **Won’t you go. eh?” said the boy. 
“Feel grand, do you? [ s’puse you forgot 
your fadder was a jackass.” 

AcquiremMent.—That which we acquire with 
the most difficulty we retain the longest; as 
those who have earned a tortune are usually 
more careful of it than those who have inherit 
ed one.—[ Colton. 


ActinG.—There is no secret in the heart 
which our Actions do not disclose. The most 
consummate hypocrite cannot at all times con 
ceal the workingsof the Mind.—[ From the Latin. 


It is hard to personate and acta part long 
for where Truth is not at the bottom, Nature 
will always be endeavoring to return, and wil, 
veep outand betray herselt one time or other.— 
Tillotson. 

Aorion.— Deliberate with Caution, but act 
with Decision ; and yield with Graciousness, 01 
Oppose with Firmness. 

Tf the memory is weak do not overload it 
Cha-ge it only with the most useful and sol d 
luaiters, 





Tae Exvastic Eco.—Take a good and sound 
erg, place it in strong vinegar. and allow it to 
romain fortylee hours; it will then become 
quite soft and eiastic. In this state it can be 
squeezed into a tolerably wide mouthed bottle 
when in, it must be covered with water. having 
come soda diss: lved in it. In a few hours thi- 
}re aration will restore the egg to nearly it» 
orivinal solidity: after which the liquid shou'd 
be poured off, and the bottledried. Keep it a- 
a curiosity 10 puzzle one’s friends, for an ex 
planat:on how the egg was laid in it. 

— --—— --- ewe 
(Reported for Colmans’ Rural World.] 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 

BY A, FENDLER, ESQ., ALLENTOS, MO. 
APRIL, 1867. 

T'1ermometer in open air. 


7AM. 2P.M. 9PM. Mean of Month. 
46.5. 668 §1.7 55.0 


Maximum temp. 91°.0, 21st, 2 P. M. 
5 





Minimum o 6 91.5, fih, oA. 
Range, 69.5 
Wet bulb Thermometer. 
7 AM. 2P.M. 9 P.M. Mean of Month. 
42.9 52.4 46.3 47.2 


Barometer—height reduced to freezing point. 


TAM. 2PM. 9 P.M. Mean ot Month. 
29.495. 29.446 29.462. 29.468 


Maximum, 29 776, 24th, 9 P.M. 
Minimum, 29,035, 2lst,9 P.M. 





Range, 0.741 
Rain on the 4th, 9th, 10th, 14th, 23d, 26th 
together U.89 inches. 

A remarkable feature of the month ie its 
small amount of rain and its dry atmosphere, 
the difference between the dry and wet-bulb 
thermometers sometimes amounting to 20 and 
on the 21st even to 283 degrees. 





A SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT. 

The successful merchant is always the one 
who keeps the best class of goods of all kinds 
and sel!s full weight goods, and as many of 
them are aware of the fact, they keep D. B. 
De Land & Co.’s Best Chemical Saleratus. 

eet ea EAS ee le 

Every subscriber would promote his own and 
neighbor’s good by getting up clubs for the 
Rural World. 


DOMESTIC DRPAREM ANT, 











A Pork Stew.—Take pieces of fresh pork, sweet 
bread, liver, heart, tongue, and skirts. Boil in just 
water enough to cook them tender. Before they are 
done, season them with salt and considerable pepper, 
ind let them fry after the water is out to a fine brown. 
[t is an excelleut dish, 


To Roast A Beer's Heart.—Cut epen, to remove 
he veutrieles or pipes, soak in water to tree it of 
blood, and parboil it about ten minutes. Prepare a 
iighly seasoned stuffing and fill it. Tie string 
sround to secure it. Roast till tender. Add butter 
ind flour to the gravy,and serve it up hot in a cover- 
-d dish. Garnish it with cloves stuck in over it, and 
vat with jelly. They are good boiled tender and fried 
in butter, cut in thin slices, seasoned with salt and 
pepper. 


Beer Cakes.—Cnhop pieces of roast beef very fine. 
Mix grated bread crumbs, chopped onions and pars 
fey; season with pepper and salt; moisten wit) a 
iittle of the dripping or ketehup; cold ham or tongue 
nuy be added to improve it. Make in broad flat 
cakes, and spread a cout of mashed potato on the top 
ind bottom of each. Lay a piece of butter on every 
‘ake and setin anoven to brown. Other cold meats 
may be prepared in the same way for a breakfast dish. 
Slices of coid roast beef may be broiled, seasoned with 
salt and pepper, and well buttered ; served hot. They 
nay be chopped fine, seasoned well with salt and 
vepper, and laid upon a moist toast fora breakfast 
lish. 


To Fry Catrves’ Liver.—Cut the liver in thin 
slices, season with pepper, salt, and, if you like, sweet 
nerbs and parsley. Dredge with flour, and fry brown 
n lard or drippings. Cook it well, and serve with 
its own gravy. A calf’s heart may be dressed in this 
manner. Slices of cold boiled ham may be added as 
an improvement. 


Pea Soup —If you use dry peas, soak them over 
night in a warm place. Early next morning boil 
them an hour, adding a teaspoonful of saleratus ten 
minutes before you change the water. Then, with 
fresh water and a pound of salt pork, boil three or 
four hours, or until they are perfectly soft. Green 
peas require only about an hour. 


To Stew Beer.—Takea good piece of fresh beef. 
not too fat, rub with salt, and boil in water just enough 
to coverit. An hourbefore you take it up, add pared 
potat'e: and pa:snip-, if you have them, split. Let 
them ec: ok till tender, and turn the meat several times. 
Serve them up together with gravy The water 
should be cooked out, which will leave the vegetables 
tlight brown. Sweet potatoes are good cooked in this 
way. 

Botoeya Sausaces.—Boil fresh beef, chop it fine, 


and season it with Cayenne and bla k pepper and 
cloves; putin cloth bays, and cut off for tea. 


Fresu Meat Batyts.—Boil the liver, heart, tongue, 
&c., chop and season with drawn butter. 


St. Louis Wholesale Market, 





Corrected for Couman’s Rurat Wortp, by 


SHRYOCK & ROWLAND, 
Successors to W. P. & L. R. Shryock, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON & TOBACCO FACTORS, 

Anml Agents for the sale of Manufactured Tobacco, 
210 Levee and 216 Commercial St., St. Louis, 


Particular atiention paid to the purchase of Planta- 
tion Supplies and General Merchandise. 


May 9, 1867. 
Cotton—18c to 23 PB th. Very dull. 
lobacco—Lugs, $2.50 to 3.60 PR 100 tbs. 
Shipping leaf, $6.25 to 11.50. 
Manutacturing leaf, $8.00 to 40.00, 
Hemp—Hackled tow, $125 @ 135. ® ton. 
Dressed, $260 (@ 20. 
Medium, $115 (@ 160. 
Lead—S$9.00 (@, 93 PB 100 ths. 
Hides—Drv salt, lke (@ 19. 

Green 10c (@ 11 P tb. 

Drv flint, 2le to22 PB tb. 
Hay—$1%.00 @ 25.00 P ton. 
Wheat—Spring, $2.80 to 3.25, P bush. 

Winter, $3.25 to 3.75 @ bus. 
Corn—$1 13 to 1.18 @ bush. 
Oats—88c to 95 P bus. 
Barley—Spring, $1.10 to 1.23, 

Fall, $1.50 @ 2.00. 

Flour—Fine, $6.50 to 9.75, @ bbl. 

Supertine, $10.50 to 12.50 P bbl. 

XX, $13.50 to 15 00 P bbl. 

Ex. Family, $17.00 to 19.00 @ bbl. 


Butter—Cooking. 8¢ to 15; table, 25 to 30, plb 


een 





Eggs—133c, P doz., shipper’s count, 


| Beans—Navy, 33.25 @ 4.00, ® bus. 


Castor, 32.00 # bus. 
Potatoes—$1.00 to 1.15 ® bus. 
Salt—per bbl. $3.20. G. A., sack, 2.50 to 2.60 
Onions—$6.50 per bbl. 
Dried Fruit—Apples, $1.75 to 2.25 @ bus. 
Peaches, $3.25 to $4.50 @ bus. 
Cranberries—S12.00 per bbl. 
Corn Brooms—$1.50 to 3.50 per doz. 
Groceries—Coffee, Rio, 26c¢ to 28 PB th. 
Tea, $1.25 to 2.00 PB bb. 
Sugar, N. O., le to 14 @ hb. 
Crushed & Refined, I6}cto 18 PB fb 
. Molasses, N.O., 65c to 90 @ gal. 





To Make Savsaces in Summer.—Chop raw pork 
and veal fine, and seacon with salt, pepper and sage i] 
add a little flour, and do up in balls to fry, and they | 
make a fine tresh di-h, equal to those made entirely | 
of pork. 


Ice CreaAm.—Two quarts of milk; two ounces of 
sugar; twelve eggs; two lemons. Grate the peels 
into the milk, and boil; sweeten; take the yellows of 
all of the eggs, and half of the whites; beat them 
well, then add the boiling milk, keep them stirring; 
set the dish over the fire five minutes, stirring it con- 
stantly, then pour through a sieve into your freezing- 
pot. The proportions to surround the pot is one 
quart of salt to one pail full of ice. Place it in as 
‘old a place as possible; as fast as it freezes on the 
sides, remove it with the spvon. One hour is sufficient 
to freeze it, 





F 
i 


Choice Syrups, $1.35 to 1.70, ® gal. 
dgc to 8 Pb. 
Ex. Family, 93c ® bb. 
Castile, lde @ th. 
Candles—1l6c to 22 # bb. 
Lard Oil—$1.10 @ 1.15 ® gal. 
Coal Oili—50e PB gal. 
Tallow—93cP bb. 
Beeswax, 30¢ to 30 ® tb. 


Green Apples—Choice Jenetons, $3@4.,50, @ bbl 


Soap—Palm, 
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Seconp CaRONDELET Townsuip Fair, to be 
given by the Carondelet Farmers’ Union, at 


New Wolkoff School Mansion in September, 

1867. All Farmers and Mechanics of the 

Township and City of Carondelet are respect- 

fully invited to prepare for the Fall Exhibition. 

Our Schedule of Premiums will 

before June, 1867. H. 
L. TanzBercer, Sec. 


SMALL FRUIT BOXES. 


be out in or 


J. SCHULTE, Pres. 





By the 1000, or 10,000 : 


or 100,000 !! 


Ibave been appointed SOLE AGENT for the State 
of Missouri, for the sale of 
Hallock’s 
Boxes, with Cases for holding the same— 
furnished complete, in any quantity. 

This is the best and cheapest Small Fruit Box yet 
patented, and can be furnished so cheap that it may 
go with the fruit, and if not returned the loss will 
not be felt. 

Those having STRAWBERRIES, 
RIES or BLACKBERRIES to market, 
to correspond with the undersigned. 

NORMAN J. COLMAN, St. Louis. 


RASPBER- 
will do well 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
HORTICULTURIST 
AND FARMER; 


A monthly, finely illustrated, and devoted mainly to! 
One dollar and fifty | 


the interests of Fruit Growers. 


cents per year. Single numbers postpaid, 20 cents, 





Address, 0. A. A. GARDNER, Epiror, 

It Mexizo, Mo. 
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“Hints to Boo Keepers,”’ 


A practical pamphlet, containing much valuable in- 
formation. Sent free to any address. More ageuts 
wanted to sell the Bee Keeper’s Text Book, Italian 
Queen Bees, and the American Moveable Comb Hive. 
The Improved Moveable Comb Frames are secured 
by Letters Patent for a term of 17 years from October 
1865, and we have just secured ano. ber improvement 
by pure basing a general interest for Mr. Langstroth’s 
territory in his Patent extended 7 years in 1866, being 
determined to respect the rights of all, and spare no 
expense to maintain the supremavy of the “American 


Hive.” Send for a pamphlet without delay, and 
address H. A. KING & CO., Nevada, Onio, 


or L. C. WAITE, Gehl. Agent, St. 
May 15. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


F. F. FINE, offers for sale his Farm with Nursery, 
or without the Nursery. 83 acres in the tract. 60 
acresin good cultivation. An orchard of 2000 choice 
Fruit trees, mostly in bearing; about 1 acre in 
grapes of best varieties, with other small fruits, &c. 
Call and seeit. It is on the Telegraph Road. 2 miles 
from Turnpike, and only 1} miles from Grimsley 
Station, I 
in Miesouri. 

May 15th, 1867. 


Louis, Mo. 





2t 


Patent Quart Fruit) 


I. M. hk. Road, Oneof the best fruit locations |: 


Wise The Stallion Season. 
ABDALLAH, dJR., 


Will stand at my stables on the Olive Street Road, 5 
miles west of the Court House, at THIRTY Dollars 
the season, to be paid at time of service. 





He was sired by R A. Alexander’s -celebrated 
trotting stallion, Abdallah, and he by Rysdick’s 


Hambletonian, who stands at $500 per mare the sea- 
son, and for whom $35,006 bas been refused. 

The dam of ABDALLAH, Jr., is the thorough-bred 
mare Kitty Fisher, out of the celebrated race mare 
Bertrand, formerly owned and run by John R. Sparr 
of South Carolina. Kitty Fisher’s sire was Chorister, 
and his sire Imported Contract. Chorisier’s dam 
Jennie Gray, by Auld Robin Gray. 

Thus it will be seen that this Stallion combines the 
very best blood of the trcetter and race horse. He in- 
herits in a remarkable degree, the trotting action of 
the Messenger breed as transmitted through his sire 
and grand sire. He bas magnificent knee action, com 
bined with the lung, low, telling stroke from bebind, 
for which this breed is soremarkable. When trotting, 
if driven to a break, the slightest pull brings him 
down to his trot without the loss of a moment, and 
this natural characteristic doubtless will be transmit- 
ted to his colts. 

Abdallah, Jr., is a blood bay with black points, fif- 
teen and a hal! hands high, with large bove and mus- 
cle and possessing great power. He has had but little 
handling, but could sbow at 2.50 gait without train 
ing. He served twenty mares last spring, and every 
one proves to be in foal. NORMAN J. COLMAN 














SEASON OF 1807. 


WATERLOO, 


By Imp. Yorkshire out of Topaz by Imp. Glencoe, 
will make the season of 1867 at the farm of his own- 
er, 12 miles west of St. Louis, and 3 east of Bridge- 
ton, on the N. B. Plank Road, at $25 the season.— 
Cash when services are rendered. Pasturage fora 
few mares from u distance at $2 per week at risk of 
owner. W. W. HENDERSON, M.D. 
apI—3m 


THE FOLLOWING 


HORSES will Stand 
The ensuing season at HIGHLAND FARM, on the 
Manchester road, 22 miles west of St. Louis. 
VOUCHER, by Wagner. Dam, imported Britannia 
ty Muley. At $25. 
DERBY, by imported Eclipse. Dam, Lady Taylor by 
Gieneoe. At $15 
REVEILLE, by Membrino Chief. 
Letcher, he by Medoe. At $10. 
Good pasturage for mares from a distance, at $2 
per week; every care taken to prevent accidents or 
escapes, but no accountability should they occur. 
Tbe money must be paid in all cases before the mare 
is taken away. B. F. HUTCHISON. 
March Is st, 1867. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
WITH 
SAPONIFIER. 


Only 2 cents the pound of excellent soap if yousave 
and use your waste grease. Only 6 or7 cents the 
pound of the very best soap if you buy the grease. 
Directions attached to every package. All that is re- 
quired is an iron kettle holding one cr two gallons, 
Forsale at every drug and grocery store. 





Dam by Bob 





SOAP. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


Be particular in asking for Penn’a Sart Manurac 


TURING CompANyY’s SAPONIFIER. 
March 15-ly 


NANSEMOND 


Sweet Potato Plants. 


OF BEST QUALITY 
DURING MAY AND JUNE 
Put up to carry safely long 
distances. 
\, Price, 500 $2.25; per 1000, $3.50; 
Mi 5000, $15; 10,000, $28. 
This variety is successfully grown 
at the Nocth. Send tor Circular of 
Directions, &e. 
MURRAY & CO., 
Foster’s Crossings, Warren Co. 












my15-2t Ohio. 





SAME RS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


K==INSTITUTED BY STATE 
AUTHORITY. 


Authorized Capital, 
$100, O00.0O 


Office—N. E Corner of Fifth and 


Chesnut Streets. 


NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
President. 
P. M. Kirry, Secretary. 
JOSEPH W. WuirTE, Adjuster. 








This Insurance Company has been organ- 
ized especially tor the benefit of 
a ry ’ 
WESTERN FARMERS. 


It will take no Fire Risks except on 


FARM 


BUILDINGS, 
And Private Residexces in towns 
and cities, detached from other 
buildings at least one 
hundred feet. 

It will Insure the LIFE OF ALL KINDS of 


LIVE STOCK. 


It will Insure Horses, Mules. Cattle, &c., 


AGAINST THEFT 


It will Insure the 


LIVES OF PERSONS, 


For the benefit of the wife and children. 


LOSSES Will be promptly 
Adjusted and Paid. 


Efficient AGENTS wanted 
in every Town and County. 


GOOD INDUCEMENTS TO LOCAL 
AGENTS 

The FARMERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
has been organized by and under the Laws of 
Missouri, with all these Special Departments 
ot Insurance, and the custom of farmers who 
desire Insurance is respectiully solicited. 

All business will be attended to with prompt- 
ness and despatch. 

Letters addressed to the Secretary promptly 


| answered. 





NANSEMOND SWEET 
Potato Plants. 


Securely packed and sent by express to any part of 
the country. 


Price, per bundred, 35 centa. 
Price, per thousand $3.00. 
Ten thousand and over, $2.50 per thousand. 


Address, J. F. BARNETT, Louisiana, Mo. 
"| may1-2t 
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“The Paper’—The American Wit, 25 cts. a 
a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
ap15tf 42 John St., New York. 


TO NURSERYMEN. | 
Fruit and Flower Plates. 


These Plates are all drawn from nature, lithograph- 
ed by Josepn Prestexte, Sen., and colored by 
Josern Prestsce, Jun., from Germany, and are su- 
perior to anything of the kind made in Europe. 


fae Samples of 


FOURSPECIMENS sent by mail 


to any address, post-paid, on reccipt of 
ONE DOLLAR. 
fez Ail orders to the amount of 
ONE HUNDRED PLATES, 
Paid in advance, $25, 
CAN BE SENT BY MAIL. 
P.S.—My Plates took the First Premium at the 
last Iowa State Fair. Send fora Catalogue. 
JOSEPH PRESTELE, Jun., Iowa City, Iowa. 
feblia—4t _ 











“A Family Paper’—The American Wit, 25 
cts.a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
aplitf . 42 John St., New York. 








The oldest establishment in the 
United States. 


Manufactory, corner of Niagara ~ Maryland Sts., 
BU 


FFALO, N.Y 
Over 40,000 Now i in Use. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO.’S 


Melodeons and Automatic 
peng 





WITH “MANUAL SUB-BASS” AND “TREMOLO,” 
CAN BE FOUND IN ALL 
THE PRINCIPAL MUSIC STORES 
Throughout the United States, Canada and tho Brit- 
ish Provinces. No other musical instrument ever 
obtained the same popularity. 

We now manufacture over FORTY DIFFERENT 
STYLES oftho MELODEON, ORGAN MELODEON, 
SCHOOLORGAN, AUTOMATIC Oraay, é&c., and-du- 
ring the existence of our Manufactory have sent forth 
A GREATER NUMBER OF INSTRUMENTS than 
the whole of the other Manufactories in the United 
States combined! And we have the proud satisfac- 
tion of adding, WE HAVE NEVER HAD AN IN- 
STRUMENT RETURNED from any imperfections 
or deficieacy in construction. 

Our NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, just 
issued, is sent free of postage toany applicant. Ad- 
dress orders orcommunications to 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N.Y., 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
feb15-3m 





Wanted ‘20,000 subscribers” for the American 
Wit. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
ap1l5tf 42 John St., New York. 


The Orchard and Vineyard of 


America, Jefferson County, Mo.— 
Cheap homes for all. Descriptive Pamphlet and 
Map sent free to any address. JOHN L. THOMAS, 
aplost Hillsboro, Mo. 











A Work on Squash Raising. 


How to select the location— prepare the ground— 
what manures to use, and how to apply them—how 
to plant, cultivate, gather, store, keep and market 
thecrop. Illustrated by several engravings, includ- 
ing a section of a Squash House. The work will be 
found as thorough asmy Treatise on Onion Raising. 
Sent to any address for 30 cents. If any person on 
reading it does not find his money’s worth, he may 
return the hook, and I will refund the money. 


James J. H. Gregory, 


apst Marblehead, Mass. 








“A Witty Paper’—The American Wit, 25 ets, 
a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
aplstf 42 John 8t., New New York, 


Carrot and M: angold Wurtzel 
SEED.—I raised the past season a fine lot of Long 
Red, Yellow Glebe, and White Mangold Wurtze} 
Seed. I will serd either variety, post-paid, to any 
address, for $1 perlb. Also, Long Orange Carrot, of 
my own growing at $1.25 per lb. 

I here offer an opportunity to procure seed direct. 
ly from the grower. 

James J. H. Gregory, 


apSt Marblehead, Mass. 





“The _Cheapest Paper,’—The American Wit, 
only 25 cts.a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
apistf 42 John St., New York. 








PRICE LIST OF WINES, 
Grown by 
GEORGE HUSMANN, GRAPE HILL VINE- 


YARDS, NEAR HERMANN, MO. 
In cases of one dozen bottles each— 
Norton’s Virginia, first oeeee, $18.00 
Concord, first quality, 12.00 
Concord, second quality, very g ood, 10.00 
Herbemont, first quality, . 18.00 
Delaware, first quality, 24.00 
Cunningham, first quality, 18.00 
Cassady, first quality, 12.00 
Clinton, ; 10.00 
Hartford Prolific, 16.00 
Catawba, first quality, 10.00 
Catawba, second quality, very fair, $ 8.50 


In casks, in quantities under forty gallons— 


Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $4. 50 B gallon. 
Concord, first quality, 3 00 
Concord, second quality, 2.50 


Catawba, first quality, . ; 2.50 


. «= &. Ss 


Catawba, second quality, 2.00 
Herbemont, first quality, ° 4.50 

In quantities over forty gallons— 

Norton’s Virginia, first quality, 4.00 “ 
Concord, first quality, . ; 2.50 6 
Concord, second ae 2.00 % 
Catawha, first qustity, 2.00 i 
Catawba, second quality, 1.75 sid 


As these wines were all grown on ; my own vineyards 

and carefully managed, I can warrant them to be of 

superior quality, and have nodoubt but they will give 
zeneral satisfaction. GEO. HUSMANN. 


jy-tf 





“A Komic Paper’—The American Wit, onl) 
25 cts. a year. Address, Richardson & Collins 
aplitf 42 John St., New York 








COLMAN & SANDERS, 
St. LOUIS NURSERY, 


On the Olive Street Road, 5 miles 
West of the Court House. 


It contains the largest and choicest 
stock of 


Home Grown & 
FRUIT TREES, oe 


Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Evergreens, 
GRAPE VINES, SMALL FRUITS, &¢, 
IN THE WEST. 


The varieties are all guaranteed to be adapt 
to our soil and climate. 





The City Office of the Nursery is at 97 Chesnut St. 
in the Office of “Cotaan’s Rurat Wortp.” 


Address, COLMAN & SANDERS, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





“Something New”—The American Wit, only 
25 cts. ayear. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
aplitf 42 John St.. New York. 


Willcox & Gibbs’ Sewing 
Machine. 


“Its seam is stronger and less 
liable to rip in use or wear than 
the Lock Stitch.” 


(‘‘Judges’ Report” at the ‘Grand Trial.’’) 

Send for the “Report” and samples of Work, 
containing both kinds of stitches on the same 
piece of goods. Address, 


M. W. LEET, 
General Agent, No. 11 North Fifth St., 
Saint Louis, Mo. opposite Court House. 








‘‘A Gal-or-ious Paper’—The American Wit, 
25 cts. a year. 
aplitf 


Address, Richardson & Collins, 
42 John St., New York. 





























| For a few years past the con: 
Btrol of “THE KIRBY” in Wiis- 4 
fsouri has been in the hands wed 
| parties towhom we soid it,--but 
aving now re-purchased same | 
we have established an Gftice, 
arehouse, Sampio Room, and } 
i Repair Depot, for our CENERAL 
| SOUTH -WESTERN AGENCY at 
iNo. 1246 BROADWAY, “ WHIT- 
(TIER BUILDINGS,” s” LOUIS, 
AMO. Mr. Dick Rana is our 
# General Agent in charge of the 
Esame, and Otis B. Colcord, Trav- 
B cling Agent. 
i 6The Machines furnished tinro’ 
this General Agency wili be of 
four own manufacture, at AU- 
q BURN, New York,and are much 
FE improved over any machine over 
#soid in the South-West. Far- 
aimers are EARNESTLY CAU- 
f TIONED against being ted into! 
E the belief that the “KIRBY” is 
f only a ‘“‘rigid bar’? machine, but # 
H allow us to assure you IT iS Aj 
1““FLEXIBLE BAR” PMiACHINE, } 
Hand also that it is the original # 
jand very best flexibie bar prin-& 
i ciple in the world. % 
We fully warrant our cea 
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aeeeen 


Jit is a perfect Mower, perfect 
# Reaper, perfect Hand-raker, and 
perfect Self-raker, -- ALL CON- 
| BINED IN ONE! and the Cheap- 
est in the Worid 

Send for Ful! Des Criptive Pam-f 
a phict. Local Agents wanted. Ad-¢ 

dress D0.M.OSBORNE &Co., ( fe 
. P. Oo. Box, 2583, pi 

© St. Louis, Mo. 


Si 
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wooOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
CO.’8 CELEBRATED 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
Steam Engines & Boilers. 





F rom 4 to 35 horse power. 
Also. PORTABLE SAW MILLS 


We have the oldest, largest and most complete 
rorks in the United States, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of Portable Engives and Saw Mills, 
shich, for simplicity, compactness, power and econo- 
ny of fuel, are conceded by experts to be superior to 
wy ever offered to the public. 

The great »mount of Boiler room, fire surface, and 
glinder area, which we give te the rated horse power, 
uake our Engines the most powerful and cheapest in 
we; and they are adapted to every purpose where 
power is required. All sizes constantly on hand, or 
frnished on short notice. 

Descriptive Circulars with Price List, sent on appli- 


tation. 
WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE C0O., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Branch Office, 96 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 
jlyl—ly 


A Good Cooking Stove 


lsone ot the most necessary and desirable articles 
{household economy, and, if properly managed, 
til promote the health, comfort and happiness of 
tery member of the family. 


NO COOKING STOVES 


laveever been brought befure the public which ob- 
ined so yreat a popularity or met with more favor 
than the 


(HARTER OAK. 


Over 100,000 of these Celebrated 
Cooking Stoves, 


lhve been sold, and they are giving entire satisfac- 
tion. 


Tete IMPROVED 


HARTER OAK STOVE, 


WITH EXTENSION TOP, 


Its but one damper, and is so simple in its con- 
‘tuction that a child can manage it. The ovens are 
‘ger, bake more uniform, and the Stove heavier 
‘an any Cooking Stove of corresponding size ever 
tude. The Charter Oak is made expressly for Seuth- 
“tand Western people, and we are confident that 
‘ey will find it the Best and Cheapest Cooking Stove 
“ty can buy. 
Made and Sold Wholesale and Retail by the 


EXCELSIOR 
YANUFACTURING COMP’Y, 
612 and 614 Main &t., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


apm 











The Lamb Family 


KNITTING 


Machine! 


\ —_ 


OF ALL SIZES, 


Forming the HEEL and 
TOE complete, 
Also, FANCY FABRICS of every variety. 
factevery article of Knit Fabric in use 


in the family, can be manufac- 
tured on the Machine. 


In 


For Circular and SAMPLE STOCKING, address 
with stamp, CLARK & LEET, 
Nov. 15 No. 11 North 5th St., Saint Louis, Mo. 








“A Rich Paper’—The American Wit, 25 cts, 
a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
aplitf 42 John St., New York. 


NATIVE WINES. 


Norton’s Virginia, Concord, Herbemont, Delaware, 
Cunningham, Cassady, Clinton, Hartford Prolific 
and Catawba, by the case, containing 1 dozen bottles 
each. Norton’s Virginia, Concord and Catawba, al- 
so by the keg, barrel or cask. 

As these wines were all grown on my .own vine- 
yards, and carefully managed, I can warrant them 
‘0 be of superior quality and to give general satisfac- 
tion. 

Sample cases, containing one dozen bottles assort- 
ed ofall the above varieties, will be put up if desired. 

Address, GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
6,500 SUBJECTS. 


Prominent Men and Women, Views, Statuary, Clas- 
sicaland Nude. A Prize Ticket will be sent with 
each Photograph, worth from $1.50 to $1. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Send stamp for Circular. 
1 Photograph 15 cents; 5 do. 63 cents; 10 do. $1.20; 
25 do. $2.80. Address, RICHARDSON & COLLINS, 
ap4t 42 John Street, New York. 


NURSERY FOR SALE. 

The remaining stock and good will of the Hermann 
Nursery, one of the oldest and most reliable in the 
State. For further particulars, address - 

GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 














“The American Wit,” only 25 cents a year. 
Address, Richardson & Collins, 
ap1litf 42 John St., New York. 





PREMIUM CHESTER COUNTY WHITE 


PIGS--Constantly on hand a well select- 


ed stock of the purest Breed Chester County Whites. 
Having paid particular attention to the breeding of 
these pigs, will guarantee all stock to be of the purest 
and finest quality. These pigs make more weight 
for the feed consumed than any other breed, fre- 


quently weighing from 5 to 7 hundred pounds from | < 


16 to 18 months old. For sale by GEO. B. HICK- 
MAN, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. N.B.—Pigs 
shipped by Express to all parts of the United States 
at reasonable prices. Decl—6m 


AGENTS WANTED. 


OR THE AMERICAN FARMER’S HORSE 

BOOK, by Robert Stewart, M.D., V.S., just 
issued, and contains the most thorough and com. 
plete treatise on Veterinary Science ever published : 
also, a most timely and sensible treatise on STOCK 
RAISING and STOCK MANAGEMENT, including 
Breepine, Foop, Staste MANAGEMENT, GENTLING, 
BREAKING, THE Marks oF AGe, ABUSES, SHOEING. 
&c. &c, Noowner ofa horse or mule can afford to 
do without this book, and they are requested to send 
for circulars, giving terms and a full description of 
the work. Address, ZIEGLER, McCURDY & CO., 
my2t Publishers, 513 Olive St., Saint Louis, Mo. 








PLANT & BRO.. 


ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE, 
(Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.) 


Sign of the Gilt Plow. 
116 & 118 South Main St., 


Between Walnut and Elm: 
Also, No. 820 NORTH FOURTH STREET 
(Fronting on two streets), & 823 BROADWAY. 
Keep the WS and Best Assortment of 


PLOWS, HARROWS, 
Corn and Seed Planters and Drills, 
Cultivators, 
REAPERS, MOWERS, 
Horse Rakes, 


Eiorse Powers 
Threshers, Farm Wagons, 4 


Portable Farm Engines, 
SAW MILLS, 


LEATHER & RUBBER BELTING, 
Hose, Rubber and Hemp Packing, 
Lace Leather, 


Portable Farm Grist Mills, 
PUMPS, 


Corn Shellers, Cider Mills, 
WHEELBARROWS, 

Straw, Hay & Corn Stalk Cutters, 
Spades, Shovels, Forks, Hoes, &c. 
GARDEN, GRASS, 
AND OTHER SEEDS, 
Sorgo Mills & Evaporators. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 
PLANT & BRO., St. Louis, Mo. 


The only perfectly Reliable 


HAND 
PLANTING MACHINE, 
For CORN, SORGHUM or 
BROOM CORN. 
Economy is the order of the day. 


With the JONES IM- 
PROVED HAND CORN 
PLANTER, one experienced 
man will plant nearly, or 
quite, as much corn ina day 
as two hands and two horses 
will with a Horse Corn Plan- 
ter, and it costs less than ene 
quarteras much. It plants 
and covers the corn sURE 
every time. It plants two 
rows atonce. Where a few 
were used last year, large 
=< numbers are wanted this sea- 
<=son. It can be used as a 

et=~ single planter when desired. 
It has taken more Premiums (over 70) than atu 
OTHER HAND PLANTERS TOGETHER. 
Valuable improvements (for which patents are be- 
ing obtained) have been added to the machine. 
Price—$12.50 each, or three for $33. Small Seed 
Cup Slides, for planting Sorghum and Broom Corn, 
50 centsextra. Liberal discount to Agricultural Im- 
plement dealers, or others ordering at wholesale. 
Try it, and save your team and extra hand for 


other work. 
PREMIUMS. 

This Planter has taken First Premiums at the fol- 
lowing State Fairs, and in most of them for Two or 
Three Years: Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, 
Ohio, Minnesota, Indiana, Missouri, Massachusetts, 
and New York—in all over SEVENTY Premiums. 


L. J. BUSH & CO., 


General South-western Agents, 
No. 13, South Main St., Saint Louis, Mo. 
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BARNUM & BROTHER, No. 25 South Main St. Saint Louis, Mo., ca attention to the fy 
THAT THEY ARE NOW PREPARED TO FURNISH 
=> Landreth’s Celebrated Garden 
SEDs! 

The reputation of these Garden Seeds is established, ang 
the purchaser can rely with reasonable certainty on bein 
supplied with what our label indicates—FRESH AND GEY. 
UINE SEEDS. Also Agents for 


Straub’s Wheat Flouring, Corn Meal & Feed 
Portable Queen of the South 


GRiIsT MIt_Ls, 


5000 of which are in use West and South, 
We have also the exclusive sale in this market of : 
Way’s Hay, Hemp & Cotton Press 
AGENTS FUR THE 


CHAMPION COMBINED REAPER 











; PUBLIS! 

AND MO WER, EpiToR 

aa = = — Which took the First Premium at the Mo. State Fair, 1866, — Bt. ~ 
AILSO, or Venadiver’s Mo. Corn Pianter, Spe 
Which took the First Premium. pn. B.S. 


STRAUB’S GRIST MILL, which took the First Premium. ALLEN’S COTTON PLANTRE 


BUCKEYE SULKY CORN PLOW. 
BRANSON’S HAND LOOM, AND CELEBRATED ROCKE ™ 


I 

ISLAND STHEL PLOWS. AantcuLt 

Also, prepared to suppiy INTEREST! 

Pitt’s Threshers, Avery & Calhoun Plows, Cori Shellers, Cutting Boxes, § ‘** 
Leather and Rubber Belting, Drag Saws, Horse Powers, Champion and Putnam Wringers, Misso ri Family Washing Machine, and all kinds Ming a volur 
of the most approved patterns of implements and machines. a pip al 

and a rrew 








one sendin 
and Fiftee' 


WesfeaN AGRICULTURAL DEPOT AND SEED STORE. come 
WM. KOENIG & CO., am 


No. 207, (Old No. 56) North Second St., St. Louis, Mo. the benefit 


Te 


—<= 








tion, We 

= of this typ 
j : | For one e 
For half 
For quarte 
Local Not 


What S 
It is kr 

) as well a 
at the fir 
ever is gi 
I vice. W 


er : y 
Weare just in receipt of a large supply of 2 schap 
fail a few 


LANDRETH’S GARDEN SEEDS, = 

















Now ready for delivery. Weare prepared to fill all orders for these celebrated Seeds that we may be favored with: we can assure our pt sidered a 
trons that the seeds purchased of us are fresh and true to name. We draw the attention of Farmers to tometim 
nc BROWN‘S IMPROVED ILLINOIS CORN PLANTER. <q aga 
VIED) WSO PUTT VP “ID K DIV 2A? VPqnqra= requ 
DEERE'S CELEBRATED MOLINE PLOWS. > 

. . 1 ° and pr 
The Favorite Hawkeye Sulky Corn Cultivator. ood 
The World Renowned BUCKEYE Reaper ['"* 
ANG Mower, which took the - anything 
Grand Gold Medal of Honor at the Great Auburn Field Trial as the best machine. We have also on hand a large supply of ton, asi 
Threshers, Wheat Drills. Corn Shellers. Cutting Boxes, Sugar Mills & Evaporatorsp Wha 
Clover, Timothy, Blue Grass, Red Top and Orchard Grass Seeds, &e. alge 
; @ se 


Descriptive Circulars sent gratis on application. 


WM. KOENIG & CO., 207 North 2d Sf., St. Louis, Mo. 


